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TEMPTATION, 


HEN the,Cherburg boat reached Guernsey, twenty-four 
hours behind her time, no Dinah, with radiant expectant 
face, waited on the quay to bid Gaston Arbuthnot good-morning. 
It was the first occasion since their marriage that she had in 
like manner failed. After ever so short a separation it was 
Dinah’s habit to go bravely to the fore on harbour side or plat- 
form with a welcome for the husband she loved. No Dinah was 
to be seen this morning. And Gaston Arbuthnot’s spirit sat 
more lightly on its throne by reason of her absence. 

He was honestly glad to return. A day and a night’s detention 
on a rock, with a thick sea fog, and without one’s dressing-case, 
was a test, of sentiment and of friendship alike, which Gaston 
had felt to be beyond his strength. But it was a relief to him 
that poor Dinah, effusive, reproachful—Dinah, half sunshine, half 
tears—should not be on the pier to enact a little scene of domestic 
interest beneath the sharp, uncomprehending eyes of Linda 
Thorne. 

“Useless to ask you to breakfast with us,” murmured that 
lady, from beneath her treble gauze mask, as she and Gaston 
were passing across the gangway. “ Dear Mrs. Arbuthnot, I am 
sure, will be in a fever of anxiety about your return.” 

“Scarcely. Everyone in Guernsey must have known that fog 
detained us. If you will be at home this afternoon,” Gaston 
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added, when their hands met at parting, “I will give you the 
latest bulletin as to Dinah’s condition.” 

“Oh, I make no promises,” cried Linda, carelessly. ‘ ‘ He who 
will not when he may ’—you know the rest of the proverb. 
Long before five o'clock to-day some tragic event may have 
changed us”—in after times this prophecy, made in jest, might 
possibly return to Linda Thorne’s memory—“ changed us for ever 
into enemies. Robbie, love, accept my arm. As you are quite 
determined that two shillings’ worth of cab would bring us to 
bankruptcy, we will return to our home and infant on foot.” 

Doctor and Mrs. Thorne turned, on leaving the quay, into a 
narrow street, leading towards the Old Town and The Bungalow. 
Gaston Arbuthnot, with the lightheartedness born of recovered 
freedom, ran quickly up the hundred-and-eighty steps that 
formed the shortest cut from the pier road to Miller’s Hotel. At 
the summit of these steps a new temptation assailed him in the 
person of old Colonel de Gourmet, the bachelor proprietor of 
the most luxurious little house, the best cellar, and the best cook 
in the Channel Archipelago. 

“ Why, Arbuthnot! Some one told me you were at the bottom 
of the sea. You and Linda Thorne. Locksley Hall sort of 
thing! So goes the story of the moment. You are the very 
man I could have wished to meet, sir. Come back to breakfast 
with me. I have two of the finest mullet ever caught in this 
Channel, and Kutscheel, my black fellow, could dress a mullet 
with Brillat Savarin himself. Now, ll hear of no refusal.” 

“T have a wife, Colonel. The argument, naturally, does not 
carry weight with you. Still it is an argument; J have a wife, 
and she expects me.” 

“Send up a line from my house, telling Mrs. Arbuthnot where 
you are. I positively wouldn’t waste such fish on a man of less 
cultivated taste.” In the Colonel’s lack-lustre eye there came a 
momentary glow of feeling. “In my time, we used to look upon 
a palate—a palate, sir, as one of the essentials of a gentleman. 
The young men now-a-days don’t know a mallet from a stickle- 
back.” 

Well, Reader, a dual breakfast with old de Gourmet was a 
temptation, after its sort, that Gaston Arbuthnot ranked high. 
The Colonel's admirably arranged house was screened by just 
sufficient leafy shadow from the eastern sun, refreshed by just 
sufficient air on the side where it opened to the sea. The 
Colonel’s black fellow was a finished artist; his cellar, the long 
result of half a lifetime. To Gaston,—true Parisian in all the 
more important business of existence—a noontide breakfast was 
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the crowning meal of the day. Man dines, he would contend, 
as dogs or horses feed, because his body needs replenishment. 
Breakfast, with its delicate light dishes, fine wine, fruits and 
coftee,—breakfast, succeeded by a prime cigar, morning sunshine, 
and morning talk—is, essentially, a refined, a human repast. The 
nine o'clock tea and toast, the marmalade, bloaters, or bacon, 
sacred to the British householder, were scarcely less horrible to 
him that the buckwheat cakes and maple syrup, the porridge, the 
pie, the “shad” of American breakfast-tables. 

“Tf you can give me half an hour’s law, Colonel de Gourmet, 
time to have a bath, to get a change of apparel, and hear my wife’s 
version of the Locksley Hall episode, I will come to you. Other- 
wise, I know the nature of mullet, and——” 

“T appreciate your delicacy, my dear sir. But my black 
fellow and I thoroughly understand each other. Those mullet,” 
said the Colonel, with a quiver of the lips, “are now reposing, each 
in his paper shroud, buttered, flavoured to a nicety. They will 
not approaeh the fire until Kutscheel sees me turn yonder corner 
beneath the Arsenal gates. I will wait for you here—putting the 
last finishing touch, alas ! to a poorish appetite—as I limp up and 
down in the shade. But don’t exceed thirty-five minutes. We 
owe it to our cook, a human being with passions and weaknesses 
like unto our own, to have a conscience in these matters.” 

A minute or two later Gaston’s alert step had brought him to 
the outer gate of Miller’s Hotel. He loitered for a few seconds in 
the garden, enjoying its double sensation of warmth and flower 
scents. Then, with hesitation for which he would have found 
it hard to account, Gaston Arbuthnot entered the house. He 
traversed a passage, and opened the door of Dinah’s sitting-room. 

It was empty. Her work-frame was shrouded in silver paper. 
A bouquet of hot-house flowers lay, with petals browned and faded, 
on the table, a card of Lord Rex Basire’s beside them. Gaston felt 
that the room had not been lived in since they left it last on 
Wednesday morning. 

“Madame had gone out,” volunteered the black-eyed French 
waitress, peeping in at him through the half-open door, the black- 
eyed waitress building up dramatic likelihoods on the spot, possibly 
from the recollection of Madame’s tears of yesterday ; possibly from 
Milor’s neglected bouquet on the table; possibly from a certain 
blank look on Arbuthnot’s face. ‘“ Madame hadgone out—there was 
a good hour at least. Madame had left no message for Monsieur.” 

For the first time since their marriage! thought Gaston 


Arbuthnot, not without a pang, as he walked off in silence to his 
dressing-room. 
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Well, there must be a first time, he supposed, in all one’s 
disillusionments. From to-day forth, he need never more expect a 
passionate greeting, perhaps never dread a passionate reproach 
from Dinah. And it was best so. Gaston had seen Clesinger’s 
rival statues of Rachel ; one, the “ Phédre,” the other, “ Lesbia with 
her Sparrow.” He infinitely preferred the Lesbia, sparrow, silliness, 
and all. Still, mused Mr. Arbuthnot, whose emotions had a trick 
of mounting quickly from the heart to the head, it might be a 
little stroke of wise and kindly diplomacy for him to exhibit 
discerning mortification, make Dinah feel that she had been for- 
getful of him. orgetful, for the first time, surely, since that 
morning in the rustic Cambridgeshire church when she walked 
down the aisle, in her white straw bonnet, her simple cambric 
gown—his wife. 

Accordingly, when he re-entered their sitting-room presently— 
Dinah absent still—Mr. Arbuthnot pencilled the following note, 
curtly amative, as was ever one of Captain Steele’s to his Prue! 


“My pEAREsT Girt, 

“My existence, I perceive, has slipped your memory. But I 
do exist. I am, at this moment, going out to breakfast—noi in 
high spirits. 

“ Your devoted. 
“¢. 2.” 


Gaston Arbuthnot pencilled this note. Then, with affections, 
it must be confessed, undividedly centred on red mullet, he started 
off, lightsome of mien, elastic of step, in the direction of Colonel 
de Gourmet’s house. At the first turning of the road a girl with 
golden hair, with a face fair, despite its pallor, as the summer 
morning, stood opposite to him—Dinah. A basket of strawberries 
hung on Mrs. Arbuthnot’s arm, a bunch of white moss-roses, her 
husband’s favourite flower, was between her hands. 

“Dinah, my love, this is fortunate. I have been hunting 
everywhere for you,” said Gaston, hitting without effort upon one 
of those airy little nothings which float men of his weight, like 
corks, over half the whirlpools of life. 

“T am glad, in spite of all that has happened, to see you back.” 

And Dinah, who had never uttered an airy nothing since she 
was born, looked hard at him. Traces, unmistakeable, of tear- 
shedding gave an expression Gaston Arbuthnot liked not to her 
eyes. 

“Yet you did not show your gladness by meeting me on the 
pier—grim and dirty objects we must all have been after our 
twenty-four hours’ discomfort! Perhaps I deserved to be neg- 
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lected,” said Gaston, in a tone of resignation. ‘“ But remember, 
darling, I am not accustomed to miss your face when I have been 
away. The punishment, coming immediately after a course of 
Alderney and fog, struck me as rough.” 

“Don’t talk of punishment,” Dinah answered, her voice 
betraying the strong effort by which she kept it controlled. 
“Your staying away has been hard to bear... and now, 
now I wish to forget everything but that you are back 
safe.” 

“ And what did you do with your time, yesterday? Of course 
you were not anxious. You knew that fog, and fog alone, was 
keeping me in Alderney.” 

“Yesterday was the blackest day I have ever lived through.” 

And Dinah lifted her face, courting rather than turning from 
her husband’s scrutiny. 

“Blackest? Why, I thought you had had sunshine in Guern- 
sey, that the fog concentrated itself with vile partiality upon our 
horrible rock yonder! And what did you do with your time, 
then?” went on Gaston, with unabated cheerfulness. ‘“ Where 
was Geoffrey ?” 

“T did not think of Geoffrey. I had heart for nothing but to 
stay in my own room.” 

“Substituting tea for dinner, close air for oxygen, as Woman 
loves to do when she is in trouble—or has manufactured trouble 
for herself. And had you no visitors at all, to lighten your 
darkness ?” 

“Lord Rex Basire seems to have called. His card was lying 
this morning on the parlour table.” 

“And you have no wider sympathies, Dinah, no desire to know 
how we, miserable deserters, got along in Alderney ?” 

“T like, of course, to hear everything that concerns you.” 

Dinah accentuated the pronoun stoutly. 

“Although you had not sufficient curiosity to meet me when 
I landed ?” 

As Gaston thus adroitly harked back upon his grievance his 
wife’s eyes sank. She turned from him with a movement of 
impatience. 

“The moment the steamer was signalled I got ready, Gaston. 
I went straight down to the pier road and watched her come into 
harbour. Oh, you never saw me,” Dinah added quickly. “I was 
standing behind some piles of timber at the entrance to the pier, 
a hundred yards distant. And when I saw you and the Thornes 
land together, I felt certain you would walk with them to their 
house, and I lost courage and got away.” 
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“ To avoid the deadly risk of saying good-morning to Mrs. Thorne 
and the Doctor ?” 

“T—I remembered there were no strawberries for breakfast,” 
she stammered, determined upon not giving him fresh offence, 
“no roses to last us until to-morrow. Don’t you see,” holding 
out her hands, which trembled a little, ‘I have been marketing ?” 

“Alone? But I need hardly ask the question. You always do 
your marketing alone.” 

His skilfully marshalled questions perplexed her vaguely. She 
felt the same aching doubt which overcame her, once, on board 
the Princess, a doubt as to Gaston’s belief in her perfect truthful- 
ness. 

“ Yes, and no,” she answered, a piteous deprecation in her tone. 
“Lord Rex Basire was in the market-place. His company was 
so wearisome that I could scarcely answer a civil word. Yet 
he followed me from stall to stall. A lord it seems will not be 
affronted as a gentleman would. I never shook him off till I 
turned the corner beneath the Arsenal gates.” 

“From which point Lord Rex no doubt caught a glimpse of 
me,” said Gaston with his unfathomable candour. “’Tis a good 
enough little creature in its way, although brainless! We must 
be tolerant of all men, Dinah. If one only frequented the society 
one loves best,” he pursued, “I should certainly not be going out to 
breakfast at this moment.” 

“Going out!” 

“T saw de Gourmet at the bottom of the hill, and he invited 
me to eat red mullet with him thirty-five minutes later. You 
must admit, Dinah, that the temptation was strong ? ” 

To this she made no answer. 

“For when de Gourmet talks of red mullet he implies a menu, 
(Our food in Alderney was barbarous.) Rougets en papillottes, 
accompanied by five old graves. Tartines de caviar. Poulet 
sauté—with Chateau Margaux, of 58. A soufflé aux fraises. A 
glass of wonderful Tokai after one’s morsel of Stilton! Still,” 
added Gaston, “if you had met me on the pier I could never have 
said yes—especially as I am obliged to dine at the Fort to-night.” 

Again Dinah was mute. She rested her hand upon the garden 
railing beside which they stood. She kept the tears back, bravely, 
in their bed. 

“Tt is guest night at mess, and there will be a larger party 
than usual. My engagement dates, really, from a week ago. I 
made some idle promise, it seems, of giving the Maltshire 
youngsters a lessonin poker. By-the-bye,” ran on Mr. Arbuthnot, 
with an air of spontaneous reminiscence, “I remember! Little 
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Oscar Jones offered to put me up. Very lucky I thought of 
telling you.” 

“You intend to be away till to-morrow? Is that your meaning, 
Gaston ?” 

“Till to-morrow, certainly. When can one get away from a 
mess-dinner before midnight! This time, however, you will not 
be disturbed, my love. Instead of being roused at an unearthly 
hour of the morning, you will have your rest unbroken. And 
you want it, Dinah. Do you know that you are losing your 
colour, that your eyes are beginning to look dark under the lower 
lid ?” 

“And your evening dress? When you breakfast with Colonel 
de Gourmet, I generally see nothing of you for the remainder of 
the day.” 

“ My dearest girl, you are all thoughtfulness. Just put together 
what I shall want in my Gladstone. Miller will see that it goes 
up to the Fort. And do not keep in your own room, Dinah, and 
do eat dinner, instead of drinking tea, for my sake.” 


By this time Gaston Arbuthnot had progressed some paces along 
the descending path. Dinah had no choice but to return to the 
hotel, then settle down, after a scarcely tasted breakfast, to one 
of her accustomed days of loneliness and embroidery. 


Alas! the mere mechanical business of cross-stitch irritated her 
cruelly. This conscientious sorting of coloured wools, this rigid 
counting of threads, this hour-long stabbing of a needle in and 
out of canvas—what good could be the outcome of it? She asked 
herself the question ere her needle had taken a dozen stitches. 
What ill has been lessened, thought Dinah, what pleasures added 
to mortal lot by all the collective pieces of woolwork which 
patient, dull-hearted women have executed since the world 
begun ? 

A keen, eager soul like Marjorie Bartrand’s would have settled 
the question, unhelped, and finally, at about the age of eleven. 
Dinah’s nature was essentially averse to revolution. She was 
slow at imagining new futures, and an existence without cross- 
stitch would, to her, have been the newest of all possible existences. 
But pain was beginning to sting her, not only into rebellion, but 
into quickened intelligence. It was not merely the emptiness of 
woolwork as an occupation that overcame her. She felt 
humiliated by its want of art. She pictured the tasteless adorn- 
ment of Aunt Susan’s humble parlour rendered a few shades more 
tasteless by the added pinks and greens and reds of her own labo- 
rious ottoman! She divined, as she had never done before, what 
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her “ pieces ” must seem lke in the fastidious sight of Gaston and 
of his friends. 

With a sensation of disgust poor Dinah pinned a screen of 
silver paper over her forget-me-nots and auriculas. Then she 
took Geoffrey’s volume of Browning from the table. Seating 
herself in a corner of the room farthest away from the fresh air, 
the enlivening summer odours and warmth which floated in from 
the garden, she began to read. 

The book opened at “ James Lee’s Wife.” 

During the past twenty-four hours she had pondered deeply over 
the wisdom to be gained at the hands of polite society. What 
was the Langrune expedition for her but an experiment, a lesson 
whereby she might acquire the manners, the temper, the ideas (if 
such existed) of her husband’s world! The experiment had taught 
her much. Yet, I think, “James Lee’s Wife,” read and re-read, 
through tears, had taught her more. She had discovered no 
transcendental meaning, as a learned Browning Society might have 
done, in Browning’s words. But she was growing to look at life 
otherwise than by her own small rushlight of personal experience, 
to know that it was no new thing for a man’s fancy to die while 
his wife’s love burned at white heat, to realize that there was a 
wide world lying outside her own narrow embittered lot—a world 
to whose beauty and whose teachings the most self-engrossed soul 
must open itself or perish. 

Dinah’ Arbuthnot did not want to perish. She could be content, 
she thought, although delight was gone out of her days, if use 
survived ; ready to spin the wool and bake the bread; to return 
to the plain, sweet wholesomeness of work-a-day existence from 
which the hapless good fortune of marrying a gentleman had 
divorced her. 

To part from Gaston, in short! 

For an instant she had a physical longing to breathe the air of 
the Devonshire moorlands. A wild hope crossed her that she 
might go back to her father’s people, live their village lives, earn 
her own bread—be Dinah Thurston again. Then her heart smote 
her with violence. The volume fell to the floor. Could parting 
from Gaston be a beginning of better things, a turning towards 
the straight path of duty—that path along which so many a wife 
has to walk, uncomplaining, through the after years of a marriage 
to which happiness has not been granted? Her existence at his 
side was more, now, than a long, slow disappointment. It was a 
growing anguish, a combat in which ignorant, plain-speaking love 
on one side had no chance against a succession of sympathetic 
rivals all uttering perfect little flatteries, all giving perfect little 
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dinners, on the other. And she, Dinah, was not two-and-twenty, 
and her young heart craved, insistently, for sunshine. And such 
a slender change, it seemed, in the eternal foreordering of events, 
a child at her knee, a husband loving the quiet of his own fireside, 
would have made up the sum of her prosaic ambition ! 

Yet she must go on enduring. She must not part from 
Gaston until the dark final curtain shut his face for ever from her 
sight. What taste could she have for the Devonshire moorlands, 
the country joys which contented her when she was a girl? No 
human soul can serve two masters. After knowing passionate 
love, passionate jealousy, how could she go back to a life of no 
emotion at all, how share the village interests of people like her 
father’s folk; simple souls with whom it was a vital point whether 
the next cake should be made with carraways or with raisins, who 
could speculate through half a winter as to who would be “ asked,” 
and who wear new bonnets on Easter Sunday, and in whose minds 
a visit to Exeter, or the yearly house-cleaning ranked among the 
larger events of mortal destiny ! 

The poor girl was reluctantly coming to the conclusion—a hard 
one to realize at her age—that she would not be extraordinarily 
welcome anywhere, when Geff Arbuthnot, un@nnounced, as was his 
habit, entered the parlour. 

He took in the position of affairs, promptly. Dinah’s colourless 
face, her unoccupied hands, the book lying, as it had fallen, on the 
floor, told him, with gist passing that of words, that she was in 
some fresh misery of which Gaston was the cause. 

Geoffrey’s own heart was sore, his spirit troubled, to-day. A 
thought distantly akin to that which had newly traversed Dinah’s 
mind for a moment overcame him. What a little change in the 
foreordering of things might have re-written the story of both 
lives! If Dinah Thurston had chanced to love him before his 
cousin Gaston crossed her path. . . 

“ Alone—and indoors, Dinah?” Her Christian name for once 
slipped from his lips. “It is a day,” quoted Geff, “‘ when it were 
a sullenness against Nature not to go abroad and see her riches.’ 
Has Gaston returned ?” 

“Gaston and the Thornes have returned. The Cherburg boat 
came in, long ago. And I have been out—I went down to market 
before breakfast. I enjoyed the morning wonderfully.” 

There was the kind of discrepancy between voice and statement 
that you might detect in the speech of a man who should declare 
he had “ wonderfully enjoyed ” a funeral. 


“And what are you going to do with yourself this after- 
noon ?” 
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“T scarcely know—I am in an idle mood—write to one of the 
good old aunts in Devonshire, perhaps.” 

“ And Gaston ?” 

“Gaston will not be seen till to-morrow. He has, in the first 
place, gone out to breakfast. I was not on the pier when they 
landed, and Gaston ran quickly up here to dress. I only spoke to 
him for a few minutes outside the hotel. Colonel de Gourmet had’ 
waylaid him on the road, it seems, and invited him to breakfast— 
off red mullet! The temptation, Gaston said, was irresistible.” 

A touch of sarcasm was in Mrs. Arbuthnot’s voice. 

“The Guernsey red mullet is not a bad fish,” retorted Geff with 
appreciation. 

“Breakfasting, of course, means spending the day at Colonel 
de Gourmet’s house—until the hour comes round for afternoon 
teas! And to-night there is a dinner-party at the Fort. Gaston 
is forced to be there . . . to givesome of the Maltshire subalterns 
a lesson in poker. He will not be back till to-morrow, quite out 
of consideration for me! Gaston thought me looking pale. He 
did not wish me to have another broken night.” 

The speech was delivered with a kind of staccato airiness. 
Geoffrey Arbuthnot’spface became graver and graver while Dinah 
made it. 

“You are reading, I see, as usual. Why, you will be a con- 
firmed book-worm before long.” 

Coming closer, he picked up the volume from the floor. He 
examined the page at which it opened. 

“¢ James Lee’s Wife ;’ I should say you would soon know Mrs. 
Lee’s history by heart ?” 

“T find something new in it, always. Don’t you think, Geff, so 
much writing must have gone far to ease her sorrow? Or would 
writing just come natural to an educated, born lady? In my 
class,” said Dinah, “if trouble cut us very keen we should not feel 
like taking a copy-book to write it down.” 

The criticism, from Dinah’s point of view, was just. Geff 
sought not to controvert it. 

“The prettiest part of all is ‘ Beside the drawing-board.’ I was 
thinking, before you came in, I'd rather be the little girl with the 
poor coarse hand than write the best poetry ever printed.” 

Geoffrey followed the drift of her remark. 

“And Gaston?” he asked, with point. “How about his 
opinion? We cannot look at a single morsel of our lot, 
forgetting the rest. If there is one thing Gaston admires more 


than another in a woman, it is the whiteness and delicacy of her 
hand.” 
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“All the same, Geff, I hate to live without work, common 
household work that makes the hands rough and red. Work is 
the same to me as your books are to you. And you know,” added 
Dinah, “there must always be a world full of ladies, delicate, 
white-skinned, fond of idleness, whose finger tips Gaston could 
admire.” 

The observation gave Geff an inconveniently straight glimpse 
behind the domestic curtain of his friends’ lives. Moving to the 
table he became suddenly interested in Dinah’s marketing. The 
strawberries were in their wicker basket, still; the roses hung 
their heads, as though conscious of neglect, over the rim of an 
ugly water-jug. 

You may, generally, prognosticate safely as to the state of 
a woman’s heart when she treats her flowers lovelessly. 

“They were all for Gaston. You know how he likes to see 
fresh fruit and flowers on the breakfast-table.” 

“T know that the strawberries smell uncommonly good. They 
are to be kept, of course, for Gaston’s return ?” 

“Oh, no.” Dinah’s voice was blankly indifferent. “I don’t 
care now what becomes of them.” 

“You would do well to care!” exclaimed Geoffrey, looking 
round on her, shortly. “There are a good many millions of 
people in the world, remember, besides Gaston Arbuthnot.” 

“ Geoffrey !” 

“Yes, a good many millions, the majority of them poor, an 
enormous percentage—suffering. Gaston and you, and I, are 
surfeited with good things. We are certain every day we live that 
we shall dine —think of that, Mrs. Arbuthnot, dine, with the 
accompaniment of as many strawberries and roses as we choose 
to buy.” 

The blood mantled hot over Dinah Arbuthnot’s weary face. 

“You mean to remind me that I am selfish?” she said, very 
low. “I know it, Geoffrey. I know that I am sinking fast into 
everything that is bad.” 

“In the common meaning of the words, you are the least 
selfish woman living. But you are self-absorbed—no, even that 
is saying too much—you are Gaston-absorbed. If you could see 
how some half-starved people manage to get along—yes, and to be 
cheerful over their crust—you might think less of strawberries 
and roses for Gaston’s breakfast-table.” 

The admonition looks rougher, set down in black and white, 
than it sounded. Dinah’s face grew animated. 

“T know that to be useful in any way would do me good. 
Long ago I should have liked district-visiting in England, only 
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you see ”—hesitating—‘“ we never stop long enough to explain 
... I mean, for the clergyman of the place quite to know about 
one.” 

Her tone was tentative. She had an uneasy dread that young 
women who marry men above them in rank are likely, if “ unex- 
plained,” to be suspect in orthodox eyes. In their early married 
days she recollected a visit paid to them by a sea-side curate 
with a subscription-list, recollected the sea-side curate’s glance 
when Gaston introduced her, with her country speech and 
manners, as “my wife.” 

And Dinah’s being the order of mind that generalises, for ever 
after, from one experience, that glance haunted her still, an 
uncomfortable reminder as to the likely sentiments of the clergy 
at large regarding herself. 

“Not long enough to explain! I don’t catch your meaning. 
What on earth has any clergyman in England to do with you, 
Dinah Arbuthnot? Could you not feel for miserable people, 
work for them, serve them heartily, although you travelled round 
the country, a heathen, in a caravan, although you had never 
spoken to a clergyman in your life?” 

“T want some one to show me the way—that is another 
weakness of my character—I want some one to show me the way 
in everything good, Geff.” 

“Let me show you the way, to-day. You remember the sailor 
lad who got his ankle hurt as we were coming back from 
France ?” 

That wretched passage in the fog? Yes, Dinah remembered 
every incident of it, too well. 

“There was worse mischief done than the surgeons feared, at 
first. Poor Jack is at present Number 28 in the accident ward of 
the hospital. He will have to remain there a good many more 
weeks than he thinks for. Well, one may safely assert, Mrs. 
Arbuthnot, that though you and I and Gaston have roses and 
strawberries to spare, Jack has none.” 

“Take them to him, of course,” Dinah exclaimed. “ Surely, 
Geff, you might have done that, without asking.” 

“And do you suppose Jack would not value such gifts more if 
they came from a woman’s hand, the delicate white hand whose 
uses you despise? To-day is Friday. On Friday afternoon the 
patients’ friends are admitted to see them. But Jack’s friends 
are far away in Devonshire. You will be his only visitor if you 
consent to come.” 

Dinah rose, acquiescently, rather than with any initiative 
warmth. She had a moment’s hesitation. Gaston held such 
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contradictory opinions, at times... No knowing if Gaston 
would approve of her putting herself forward. There was the 
Archdeaconess . . . there were the island clergy! Then, en- 
countering a look that had a command in it from Geoffrey’s eyes, 
she moved lingeringly towards the adjoining room. 

“If I dressed to please myself, you need not wait two minutes, 
Geff. But the powers that be,” the little malice flashed from her 
unawares, “are sensitive—as to millinery! I could not run the 
terrible risk of meeting Mrs. Thorne and Gaston in my morning 
gown.” 


CHapter XXXIX. 


THAT LITTLE DIVINITY. 


Tue project roused her, at least, into physical brightness. As 
she walked at Geoffrey’s side towards the hospital, the basket of 
strawberries hanging from her arm, her hands filled with roses, a 
stranger, meeting them, would have taken Dinah Arbuthnot for 
some April-cheeked girl, ignorant of passion as of disappointment ; 
a girl needing no apologist! She wore, on this fateful afternoon, 
a dove-coloured Quaker gown, a Gainsborough hat tied beneath 
her chin by black velvet strings; item, a large plain cambric 
tippet, with cambric half sleeves reaching to the elbows. It was 
the latest costume invented by her husband in an idle moment. 
And Geoffrey had lost exactly half-an-hour while she put it on. 

But what man would grudge a lost half-hour after one glance 
at that for which he had waited ! 

The road from Miller’s Hotel to the hospital led through 
Petersport High Street, and close to the north entrance of 
Colonel de Gourmet’s garden. At the moment when Dinah and 
Geff walked along, it chanced that the Colonel, himself, reclined 
under the shaded verandah of his drawing-room,—the Colonel, 
smoking his third cheroot, and offering unsentimental criticisms 
on the dress and looks of such feminine passers-by as came within 
range of a pair of languidly held opera glasses. 

Of an afternoon Colonel de Gourmet’s drawing-room was 
generally full. Lacking many, let us say lacking all the more 
solid qualities, the old East Indian sybarite had one virtue—he 
was universally hospitable. Nothing pleased him better than 
that a man he had invited to breakfast should loiter on till 
dinner. Nothing pleased him better than that other men whom 
he had not invited should drop in, at any hour they chose, make 
free with his rare cigars, rarer wines, and entertain each other 
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with ideas, or with that best discovered substitute for the trivial 
masculine mind—cards. 

In a garrison town, sea on three sides, and barely available 
space on the other for a polo match or a herring run, it may be 
believed that old Colonel de Gourmet was in no lack of callers. 

Six or eight men, young enough, most of them, to be their 
host’s grandsons, were lounging, this July afternoon, in various 
attitudes of idleness about his pleasant bachelor drawing-room. 
The air was lightly impregnated with tobacco smoke, so good of 
its kind that, mingled with the wafted garden sweets, it scarcely 
seemed grosser than some finely distilled odour of musk flower or 
of tea-rose. Gaston Arbuthnot was on the point of finishing a 
match at écarté with little Oscar Jones—two or three of Oscar’s 
brother officers forming a silent and discriminative gallery. 

Cards, simply as cards, Gaston Arbuthnot disliked, although he 
had an inborn knack of playing most things successfully. The 
childish intricacies of a game like Nap., beloved of all the Malt- 
shire subalterns, was to him a weariness of spirit. 

“We can use your English Nap. as a means,” he would tell 
them, frankly, “just as we can use blind hookey or, simpler than 
either, chicken hazard, if we want to transfer money from one 
man’s pocket to another. As a matter of amusement, I would 
sooner play euchre or poker for counters: In poker especially, 
all our natural human instincts—bluster, bluffing, intent to 
deceive, &c.—come agreeably to the fore.” 

Whist, Gaston confessed, he played well. At écarté he was 
moderately good. This moderate goodness his antagonist was 
about to, test practically. 

“ Four all!” cried little Oscar, eager over a just-dealt, brilliant 
hand of trumps. 

“The king,” said Gaston, quietly laying down his cards. 
“ Some one tell de Gourmet it is his turn to cut in.” 

The Colonel had now risen to his feet. He was watching an 
object, evidently of paramount interest, through his opera glasses. 

“A throat—an ankle—shoulders! Tell you what it is, sir,— 
she is the prettiest woman in the island—not one of our society 
beauties can hold a candle to her! And she’s not a woman one 
meets at any of the parties—By-and-by, Arbuthnot, by-and- 
by.” For Gaston, with a presentiment of the truth, sat, restlessly, 
shuffling and re-shuffling the cards. “To view the Queen of 
Hearts in flesh and blood is better, surely, than handling her in 
pasteboard. Now where did one see that little divinity before ? 
At Saturday’s rose-show, of course. Asked Linda Thorne about 
her. Mrs. Linda—true type of the sex—affected not to know her 
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name. Luckily, such a paragon does not need a name. An 
Archdeaconess, if I mistake not, threw her little pebble. ‘The 
young person with the yellow hair was—nobody one knew.’” 

Every man in the room, with the exception of Arbuthnot, had 
by this time crowded to the window. One of the youngsters 
hazarded a bold whisper in the host’s ear. It was old de 
Gourmet’s deafer ear. He caught the note of warning imper- 
fectly. He resumed his parable with warmth: 

“French woman, do you say? Cannot believe it, sir. No 
French woman had ever such a complexion, such hair. But the 
dress, with its complex simplicity, comes from Paris, doubtless. 
Dove coloured mousseline de laine.” The Colonel made these 
things as much a study as his Brillat Savarin. “A tippet 
designedly plain such as Perfection, only, dare put on. AA little 
black velvet knot beneath the dainty chin. . . (Directly, Arbuth- 
not, directly—calm your impatience.) And look at her teeth, 
now she smiles, and her dimples! The young fellow with her 
seems disposed to make the best of his opportunities—small 
blame to him!” 

Throughout the listeners there ran a flash of hideous silence. 
At last some one passed a slip of paper, on which a name had 
been hastily scribbled, into Colonel de Gourmet’s gouty fingers, 
and then arose general conversation, mainly as to the weather 
prospects. After this fog that had been hanging about the 
Channel for days, and with the glass running down fast, what 
were the chances we should not have a thunder-storm in the 
course of the next twenty-four hours? 

Gaston Arbuthnot arranged the cards in two neat packs on the 
table and waited silently for his host. He felt morally certain 
that the littie divinity was his wife, also that Lord Rex Basire 
was her companion. And a wholesomely bitter contrition filled 
his soul, a feeling widely differing from the vague disrelish with 
which he had watched her teaching Basire cross-stitch five days 
before. Probably he never knew how dear Dinah’s white name 
was to him, never realized how culpably he had left her in the 
shade, until this moment’s humiliation. 

And still Gaston’s countenance betrayed him not. An instant 
later, he was rallying the Colonel on his boyish enthusiasm, 
confessing that, for his own part, he was too staid a Benedict to 
exert himself, at the present state of the thermometer, merely 
because a nice looking woman happened to pass along the 
street. 

“And what are our stakes—the usual fiver?” asked de 
Gourmet, looking immensely tickled as he hobbled across the 
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room to the card-table. “Iam afraid of you though, Arbuthnot! 
You are just the man to be in luck.” 

“T don’t believe in luck. Conduct is fate.” Gaston lifted his 
handsome face. He fixed his clear steely glance on the somewhat 
Silenus features over against him. ‘“ Champagne ?—I thank you, 
Colonel. No brain-enemy, just at present. Don’t you know 
that we Yankees keep our heads cool ‘ 

“On purpose to rook the Britishers,” interrupted de Gourmet, 
still with a suppressed chuckle in his voice. 

“On purpose to rook the Britishers. Now, let us attend to 
business, sir,” said Gaston cheerfully. “The best of three games 
for a five-pound note—good ! ” 


The little divinity and her companion had by this time reached 
the hospital gates. 

“T hope I shall use the proper words, Geff,” whispered Dinah, 
looking flushed and nervous. “The kind of exhortation, you 
know, that clergymen’s wives would give to sick people.” 

“Impossible!” Geoffrey disencouraged her promptly. “Or- 
thodoxy cannot be learnt at a moment’s notice. You must be 
content to be—yourself! And that is much,” he added, watching 
her beautiful, earnest face. ‘“ Your sermon may well be a silent 
one. Look, just as you are looking at this moment, and leave the 
rest to the patient’s human nature. Jack may be a miserable 
sinner, needing homilies. That is a fact you and I have no 
certitude about. We know that he is a poor lad, far from his 
people, laid low in pain and weakness. Depend uponit, the sound 
of a tender voice, the sight of Dinah Arbuthnot’s face, must prove 
good medicine, both for his soul and body.” 

The tears started to Dinah’s eyes. She was just at that tension 
point of suppressed emotion when a kindly accent, a word or two 
of praise, are as hands extended to a drowning man. If Gaston 
only esteemed her poor personal gifts as Geoffrey did—for, of 
whatever she thought, to-day, Gaston still was beneath the 
current of her thinking! Nay (this followed by a descending, 
yet inevitable sequence of ideas), if Gaston could only hold the 
opinion of her held—Dinah, remembering events, had a little 
thrill of shame—by a man like Lord Rex Basire! 

Perhaps the sum-total of yoked infelicity might be lessened 
if careless husbands would reckon with themselves, sometimes, 
concerning the number of their deserved rivals—such husbands, 
I mean, as possess wives of Dinah Arbuthnot’s mould. For must 
not the answer be trumpet-tongued: “The whole seeing world !” 
Does not every man, save the purblind, range himself by intuition 
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on the side of a young and beautiful and neglected woman? But 
careless husbands may not have imagination enough for such a 
stretch, or there may be sympathisers . . . outside feminine 
judges . . . mature sirens .. . a clever whisper, even, now and 
then. And so the wife’s heart continues to ache to the last—or 
gives up aching of a sudden: deeper tragedy, by far. 

Dinah’s colour went and came as she traversed the corridors of 
the hospital beside Geoffrey. The moment they entered Ward A., 
the men’s accident room, she forgot her want of knowledge, of 
orthodoxy. ‘ Explanation” was not needed here. She saw only 
the rows of beds, each bed with its pallid inmate. She felt 
only that she was Dinah Thurston among the poor, the simple, 
the suffering—among her equals. 

The patients in the ward were mostly working-men in the 
springtime of their strength, the majority of them victims of 
the late quarry accident. A few, like poor Jack, had been struck 
down by mishap at sea or in the harbour. Beside nearly every 
bed was a visitor. Here might be seen a country girl talking 
in whispers to her sweetheart. Here a pale wife clasped her 
husband’s hand, or a mother in silent anguish watched her lad’s 
changed face. On every pillow was a little posy of sweet-smelling 
cottage flowers, reminding the gaunt sufferers who lay there, 
patient and uncomplaining, of blue summer sky, of the freshness 
of fields and gardens, of home. 

Number 28 had neither visitor nor posy. Poor Jack came from 
a remote hamlet among the Devonshire moors. His mates on 
board the Princess were afloat again. The lad had no friends, 
save the surgeons and nurses of the Guernsey hospital—and Geff 
Arbuthnot. 

“Speak to him about his own country,” Geoffrey whispered 
as his companion drew back a little; “ Jack will dispense with any 
formal introduction.” 

And on this, Dinah, her face overflowing with sweetest womanly 
compassion, stooped over the low pallet and spoke a commonplace 
word or two, unworthy of raising to the dignity of print—a word 
or two whose homely Devonshire lilt called the blood up to Jack’s 
temples as though some voice from the old familiar home addressed 
him. 

Since her marriage, Dinah had learnt to speak English, “ with 
a foreign pronunciation,” Gaston would tell her, “yet scarcely 
strong enough to be disagreeable.” Although a certain cadence 
was traceable, ever and again, in her speech, she had tardily 
succeeded in putting away the Devonshire burr that was strong 
on her tongue when Geoffrey met her first. Here, at Jack’s bed- 
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side, no Gaston near to be put to shame, she fell back, instinctively, 
upon the West Country accent, the soft half-strange, half-familiar 
o’s and u’s of her childhood. 

“It’s so bad to be sick, for a young fellow like you, and away 
from home. We just thought you might like a talk with some 
one Devonshire born and bred. I wonder, now, do you andI come 
from the same part ?” 

“T was born at Torrhill, a village out away beyond Chagford. 
A poor place, ma’am, on the borders of the moor—quite a poor 
place,” repeated Jack apologetically. 

“Why, that is near to my own town, Tavistock!” said Dinah. 
“We used to pass Torrhill going along the Vale of Widdicombe 
every autumn when we went out whortle-berrying. ‘ Torrhill, in 
the cold country.’ I mind we children used to say, when we got 
snow-storms in winter, ‘ the Widdicombe folk were picking their 
geese,’ ” 

Well, and as he listened to her simple talk, to the soft West 
Country accent, it came to pass that Geff Arbuthnot’s heart knew 
a thrill of its old infatuation. No man can possibly hold two 
women dear at the same time. And Geoffrey was in love—the 
warm flesh-and-blood love of four-and-twenty—with an actuality, 
not a remembrance. But his heart thrilled at Dinah’s voice. 
Something in his temperament forbade him to outlive the past, 
wholly. It was a book that could not be clasped. A word, an 
accent, and the enchantment cast upon him in the long dead 
summer days at Lesser Cheriton would be revitalised. This was 
his weakness (a conscious one) always; and now he was in the 
dangerous state of wounded feeling when a man’s tenderness is 
easily arrested at rebound .. . 

Those Devonshire o’s and w’s brought back before him in its 
fiery ardour the fortnight when he worshipped Dinah Thurston’s 
footsteps, the fortnight ending on that evening when Gaston 
and his friends drove past in the twilight on their return from 
Ely. Standing here, in the Guernsey hospital ward, Geoffrey's 
senses recalled the rush of wheels down the village street, the 
lingering daylight in the low fields of Cambridgeshire sky. He 
remembered how Dinah’s head and throat stood out in waxen 
relief against the dusky arbutus hedge of the cottage garden. 

And he decided, there and then,—yes, while she was chatting, 
low-voiced, smiling, to the lad about the moors and the “cold 
country ” and the autumn huckle-berrying—to return to England 
forthwith. 

A French steamer was to touch at Petersport on Sunday morn- 
ing. That would give him to-morrow for winding up his small 
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affairs, for taking leave of his patients, for visiting Tintajeux. 
He would kiss, in coldest fancy, the hair, the lips that should have 
made up to him for the unattainable heaven of his youth’s desire. 
He would look once again in Marjorie’s eyes, and go. It was 
possible—here, at least, might be a gleam of comfort—that Gaston 
and Dinah would steer clearer through their difficulties if left 
absolutely alone than they were doing now. 

He told her of his intention when they were on their way back 
to the hotel. 

“And, remember, you know your way to the hospital,” he 
added quickly, as Dinah was about to speak. “I hope when I 
am gone you will pay Jack many a kind little visit, your hands 
as full of fruits and flowers as they were to-day.” 

“ When you are gone!” echoed Dinah blankly. The fear smote 
her that with Geoffrey’s going such slack hold as she still 
had upon Gaston must be loosened. “I hoped you would 
remain here ...as long at least as I must. Think of all 
the sick people who will miss you, Geff. Think of Miss 
Bartrand.” 

“T shall find sick people everywhere. In the matter of doctors 
Guernsey is full of better men than I.” 

“ And Marjorie Bartrand ? ” 

“Ah! that is a different side of the question. I am conceited 
enough to think Miss Bartrand’s mathematics will suffer.” 

“ And you don’t care—you are not one bit sorry at giving her 
up? Do you know, Geoffrey, I had begun to hope——” 

“Miss Bartrand will be a Girton girl before long,” interrupted 
Geoffrey. ‘‘ Happily,”—he paused—“she is not without self- 
reliance, has more than a woman’s share, perhaps, of ambition. 
When we see each other next it will be as fellow students in 
Cambridge.” 

Dinah knew the tone of his voice. It was not a tone that 
invited discussion. 

“Your leaving is an ill stroke of luck for me, Geff. Day by 
day Gaston’s engagements seem to grow upon him. My time 
will be emptier than ever when you are gone.” 

“You may fill it, full as time can hold. I thought as I watched 
you charming poor Jack out of knowledge of his pain that you 
had missed your vocation. You should be a nurse. Yours are 
the ideal face and voice and tread that we want in the hospitals. 
If you ever harbour thoughts of emancipation, or of a mission,” 
said Geoffrey, “ remember my hint.” 

“When Gaston has used the last line that can be modelled 
from my face, for instance ? ” 
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The smile was flickering with which Dinah hazarded the 
surmise. 

“When Gaston has got his last inspiration from your face! 
Unluckily for the hospitals, that day will not come quite yet. 
A woman with a mission should have no such vexatious encum- 
brance as a husband or a lover.” 

For once, Geoffrey’s tone was cynical. He recalled his parting 
with Marjorie Bartrand over-night. 


Cuapter XL. 
AT THE BUNGALOW. 


Anp all this time an offer of truce lay on the mantelshelf of Dinah’s 
parlour ; an offer, directed to himself in the handwriting whose 
Greek e’s, whose girlish assumption of scholarship, Geoffrey’s heart 
knew ! 

Can we wonder at the pagan notion that the gods must needs 
hold their sides for laughter when they gaze down on the ever- 
twisted plot of our little lives? Geoffrey and Dinah were within 
a hundred feet of Miller’s house. Five minutes more and Geff 
must have been lifted—this time into quite other than a Fool’s 
Paradise, when, abruptly, a new actor, jauntily floating in cobweb 
Indian silk, gleaming under a scarlet sunshade, with eight 
buttoned gloves, with airs, with graces, innumerable, made her 
entrance upon the scene. 

Mrs. Thorne’s manner was confident to-day, as of one with 
whom the world goes well. She ran skittishly down the steps 
leading from the hotel garden. She paused, tapping a high- 
heeled shoe in pretty impatience on the gravel. She looked this 
way and that expectantly ; at length, it would seem, decided, with 
a little merry shake of the head, for the chances of town over 
country. Then, with such ease of tread as high-heeled shoes are 
apt to confer on ladies whose summers are increasing, she com- 
menced the steep descent of the hill. 

“T hope Mrs. Thorne has not been calling on me. I hope, if 
we stop, she will make me no pretty speeches,” said Dinah under 
her breath. “I could not bear them just now. If Mrs. Thorne 
makes pretty speeches, I shall say something true to her.” 

Geoffrey, manlike, showed signs of instant flight on hearing the 
ultimatum. He was in no vein, he said, for Linda Thorne’s fine 
spirits (was in no vein, I fear, for the better sex, at all, in its 
liveliness, or its asperity) ; he had an appointment to keep, a case 
of life and death, at the bedside of one of the quarry workers,— 
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would not be back till late—it was time for him to be on his road, 
and 


“In short,” interrupted Dinah, “ you have not courage to meet 
Mrs. Thorne! ” 

“Tf you like to say so—yes,” was Geff's answer. “But don’t 
tell Mrs. Thorne the truth.” He whispered this to Dinah, at 
parting. “Or tell her such truth only as affects herself, not you. 

Dinah, however, was not in a temper for advice, even Geoffrey’s. 
Erect of carriage, with a flush of the cheeks, a fire in the eyes 
Dinah walked grandly up the hill, determined, at every cost, that 
final truth should be spoken between her and Mrs. Thorne, did 
opportunity offer. 

“So our philosopher shows valour’s better part,” thought Linda, 
as Geff vanished down a turning to the right. “Mr. Geoffrey 
Arbuthnot positively declines to face me! We have never been 
rapturously fond of each other. Now it is to be war to the knife. 
Excellent, detestable young man! I accept the challenge.” 

And Mrs. Thorne mentally kissed her pale buff finger tips in 
the direction taken by Geoffrey. 

Dinah, meanwhile, had breasted the hill. Her head was held 
aloft, her fine arms were folded in one of those attitudes of 
natural repose that had always been the despair of Gaston’s pencil. 
To the artist who has no “ wood notes wild,” the virtuoso with 
whom craft, workmanship, style, are all in all, is not perfect natural- 
ness the most difficult to woo among the graces! 

Linda spoke first. “So very glad to meet you. I have this 
moment called at Miller’s and found you absent. We can have 
our chat out of doors.” 

She was serenely void of conscience. It was probably a mere 
physical sensation of antagonism that hindered Mrs. Thorne from 
offering poor magnificent Dinah her hand. 

“To begin with, I must unburthen my soul by confession.” So 
she ran on gaily. “My visit was, really and truly, to your 
husband.” 

Not a change of colour, not a shade of expression passed across 
the face of Gaston’s wife. She possessed the self-preserving 
instincts of many weaker creatures, and of her sex in general, 
could conceal, feign, dissemble—except under the eyes, and at the 
voice of him she loved. 

“The other night, at sea, just before the steamer stopped at 
Alderney, you must know that he and I made a bet, a very foolish 
one.” Linda had the grace to colour as she remembered what 


that bet was about. “And Mr. Arbuthnot won. He wins in 
everything, it seems ?” 
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A compliment may have been implied by the tone. It fell 
dead on Dinah Arbuthnot’s prejudiced ears. 

“ And so I thought I would run up this afternoon to discharge 
my debt. I deposited the stakes on a corner of your mantel- 
piece. If you see Mr. Arbuthnot before I do, tell him, from me, 
that he has won,—that I am bankrupt! You will forgive me for 
invading your sitting-room, without leave, will you not? ” 

Still Dinah did not speak. Her eyes glowed, deepened until 
their soft English hazel seemed turned to black. 

“T have known you long enough—we are sufficiently intimate, 
went on Linda, feeling that she was being forced into the fenciug 
attitude—“ for one to venture on such a liberty ?” 

“You can venture where you choose.” Forth came the reply 
in Dinah’s full, rounded tones. “The room is Gaston’s. How 
can I question your right of entering it? But I must ask you 
not to speak of intimacy. If I saw you daily, until the last day I 
live, I should never be intimate with you.” 

Her voice was crystal clear, by reason of its low pitch. Every 
word was weighted by passionate, long pent-up feeling. Linda 
Thorne shifted about, ill at ease, on the feet that a minute ago 
had danced under her weight so airily. 

“We ought, positively, to see more of each other! I think it 
quite too charming of you to be so sincere—quite. I always say 
to my friends—‘ Mrs. Arbuthnot has that most refreshing, that 
rarest of gifts, sincerity.’” 

“Do you say this? Saying this, do you mean to speak well of 
me ?” 

“ Dearest Mrs. Arbuthnot! Can you doubt the honesty of my 
intentions ?” 

“Never say it again. Be generous enough at least to spare me 
your praise.” 

The rapier points had lost their buttons. Linda Thorne fell 
into position quickly. That Dinah, good Griselda-like woman, 
loved her careless husband to the pitch of jealous idolatry, had 
been patent to her long before. Still, viewing the Arbuthnot 
household from her own level, Linda’s judgment was—that 
Griselda had consolations. Mild ones, if you will: the devotion 
of Lord Rex Basire impartially offered to every pink-and-white 
nonentity he came across; the constant society, tinged by that 
glamour which beautiful women confer on all their relationships, 
of the excellent, detestable Scotch cousin, Geoffrey Arbuthnot. 
But consolations, nevertheless. 

And this judgment sharpened her reply. 


“Tf I were to refrain from praising you, my dear creature, I 
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should lay myself open to the charge of envy, the one vice,” 
observed Linda, with pathetic self-depreciation, “‘ which I am free 
from. Every man in this island, my own good husband included, 
sounds your praise. You have absolutely a queue—I mean,” 
considerately translating, “a little train of conquests! Lord 
Rex Basire, Mr. Geoffrey Arbuthnot——” 

“T ask you to stop! In the class of life I come from,” 
exclaimed Dinah, aflame, “we hold it unworthy for a married 
woman to make conquests.” 

“Rather severe, surely! Cleopatra may never have known she 
had conquered, until Anthony’s peace was gone.” 

“ Just as we hold it unworthy in any woman, married or single, 
to beguile the husband of another.” 

A tiny pink-hued veil reached to the tip of Linda’s nose. We 
may assume that the veil concealed Linda’s usual percentage 
of well-applied rice powder. But a gleam of white anger showed 
through veil and powder alike. A nervous quiver worked around 
her thin lips. For a moment it seemed as though Mrs. Thorne’s 
vulnerable point were found, as though her antagonist’s last 
thrust had gone home. 

Then she recovered herself, without too palpable effort. She 
laughed good-humouredly. 

“Our strain is getting over tragic. We live in the day of little 
things. Sensation isoutof vogue. Nobody pushes husbands down 
wells. Nobody ‘ beguiles ’ the husbands of worthier people. Even 
if it were otherwise, if Viviens were as the sands of yonder Channel, 
your happiness, dear Mrs. Arbuthnot, would be secure.” It 
must be confessed that Linda made her counter-stroke with 
admirable neatness. ‘A beautiful woman married to an artist 
holds him in chains, rose-decked ones, of course, but chains— 
chains.” 

She forced Dinah to touch fingers. She covered her retreat 
under a little roulade of interjections sent back, with grimace of 
friendliness, across an expressive shoulder. “So fortunate one 
left the Princess! Never could my Robbie have stood the terrors 
of that night ! One hears whispers on all sides of heroic courage ! 
Mrs. Arbuthnot’s name foremost!” Then Linda Thorne tripped 
down the hill, by virtue of superior coolness mistress outwardly 
of the situation, but with her heart thumping uneasily, with the 
queerest, hottest sense experience had ever brought her of dis- 
comfiture and defeat. 

That Dinah’s temper had reached the point which chemists call 
flashing point was certain. Another encounter like this, with 
sharpened memories on both sides, probably with the added 
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elements of an audience, and either Linda Thorne or Dinah 
Arbuthnot must become ridiculous. 

It was a dilemma, thought Linda, out of which the finest tact, 
the promptest self-effacement, could scarcely help one. She was like 
a prime minister—the presumptuous simile tickled her—a prime 
minister who, having lost the lead of the House, would fain transfer 
his power, gracefully, to the chief of the Opposition. 

Dinah was that chief; and she, Linda Thorne, was genuinely 
ready to abdicate. There was in Linda’s nature a thin stratum of 
Bohemianism: the bulk of the woman was Philistine. She liked 
small popularities, to air her domestic excellences, her devotion to 
her Robbie! She liked to talk serious talk. She liked to dine 
with the Archdeacon! Sooner than run the risk of scandal, or go 
through scenes of such dimensions as this scene with Dinah, she 
felt that it would be well to take Robbie and the infant, pack up 
her portmanteau, and fly. Oh, if Mrs. Arbuthnot—a bright thought 
striking her—could but be made to pack up hers and go—never 
to return! Even if poor Dinah took the worshipped Gaston with 
her, Mrs. Thorne felt that the price would not be too high. She 
would forfeit every sentimental friendship in the world sooner than 
again encounter the scorn, the passion of Dinah’s girlish face. 
Above all—with an audience ! 

It was, really, this vision of an audience, of public battles-royal, 
of ridicule, perhaps of acknowledged defeat, which fired Linda 
Thorne’s conscience to the height of renunciation. 

Arriving at the garden gate of The Bungalow she heard—no 
unfamiliar sound—the voices of Rahnee and of Gaston Arbuthnot, 
at high play within. Before discovering herself, the mistress of 
the house peeped for a minute through the ivy-covered railings. 
She saw Rahnee aloft on Arbuthnot’s tall shoulder, one little 
skinny hand clutching tight round his neck, the other beating him 
stoutly with a switch. 

“Faster! Missy But’not! Dallop, dallop!” shrieked Rahnee. 

The child’s vigorous kicks were testifying to her delicious sense 
of power over her slave, when the unwelcome gleam of a scarlet 
sunshade caught her eyes. 

“ Rahnee—terrible infant!” cried Linda, falling back on the 
tired Indian voice that had been absent during her colloquy with 
Dinah. “Come down, naughty girl. Think how you must be 
teazing Mr. Arbuthnot.” 

“No, me not teaze Missy But’not. Goaway!” The thin arms 
imperiously motioned Linda’s dismissal. ‘“ We not want nobody— 
Missy But’not and Rahnee!” 

“My visit is to Rahnee exclusively,” observed Gas on. “ Re- 
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member, Mrs. Thorne! You warned me not to come to The 
Bungalow. A mysterious something might happen before five 
o'clock converting us for ever into enemies. But I will not have 
Rahnee included in the feud.” 

“ Did I talk such nonsense—really ?” cried Linda, with a forced 
laugh. “Well, who knows? Perhaps it will turn out that I was 
a prophetess, after all. Rahnee, little tyrant, come down this 
instant.” 

At a signal from Mrs. Thorne the ayah, who had been placidly 
dozing on her square of carpet in the shade, arose. With a quick 
flank movement the black woman bore down on Rahnee. Upon 
this, Rahnee, clinging closer to Gaston, raised her shrill voice to 
its topmost limits. 

“Rahnee, Icommand! Oh! dear—dear, what a trial children 
are at a high temperature! Well, then, if you won't be good,’— 
Linda drew from her pocket a little silvery packet tied with 
cherry-coloured ribbon—“ if Rahnee won’t be a good girl ... What 
does she think mamma has brought her from town ?” 

“Tandy!” cried Rahnee, with a sudden accession of repentant 
wisdom. ‘“ Rahnee not teaze poor Missy But’not no more.” 

And bestowing two or three resonant kisses on Gaston, the 
child slid down out of his arms. She gave her mother a careless 
caress, then vanished, hiding herself and her “tandy” under the 
ayah’s ample cotton cloak, into The Bungalow. 

“She really is not a bad little monkey,” said Linda, who 
thoroughly believed in her own system of education. “Touch 
Rahnee’s feelings, and you can at once bring her to obedience. 
Feeling is the grand requisite in a child’s nature.” 

“Who would not be virtuous,” observed Gaston Arbuthnot, 
“if virtue were always rewarded by providential sugar 
candy ?” 

“And I so wanted to have a few minutes’ quiet talk with you. 
Do you know, Mr. Arbuthnot, I am . . . seriously afraid ”—for 
once Linda Thorne’s words came slow and haltingly—“ seriously 
afraid . . . you will pardon me, I hope, for saying this—that Mrs. 
Arbuthnot cannot be well.” 

“Dinah! Why, she was fresh as a lily when I parted from 
her this morning. I have indirectly heard of her looking her 
best, since——” 

But Gaston’s face was unsmiling. The moment when he 
shuffled and re-shuffled the écarté packs, half a dozen men 
crowding to the verandah of Colonel de Gourmet’s drawing- 


room, returned upon him with significant and disagreeable clear- 
ness, 
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“Mrs. Arbuthnot is looking exquisite. I thought I had never 
admired her so much as in her Quaker dress, her simply country 
hat! Still, there may be a bloom which exceeds health, a white 
which is too transparent. Your wife strikes me—how shall I 
describe her state—as low spirited, hysterical ! ” 

“She eats and sleeps well. She can walk half round the island. 
Difficult to conceive of a young woman with Dinah’s magnificent 
constitution as hysterical.” 

“But she is so. I met Mrs. Arbuthnot on my way down 
from Miller’s Hotel. I told her about our foolish wager, and 
how I had honestly called to discharge my debt. A propos 
de bottes, you will find your gloves on a corner of the mantel- 
piece,’ 

“ And Dinah?” 

* Dinah, I was afraid, looked like weeping under the broad light 
of day in the open street.” 

“Impossible! She is little given to idle tears, even when 
cause exists for shedding them.” 

Gaston had reddened. He made the statement in the quiet 
tone of a man sure of his facts. 

“T felt as though I had committed some horrible crime—and of 
course, when people’s nerves are unstrung, it is sheer cruelty to 
attempt to argue with them. Our soft Guernsey air may be at 
the root of the mischief. Half the disorders in these Channel 
places are nervous ones.” 

“My wife does not know the meaning of nerves. Your kind- 
heartedness, dear Mrs. Thorne, for once leads you wide of the 
mark, Will you let me smoke a cigarette?” asked Gaston, 
consulting his watch. “In ten minutes’ time I must be on my 
way to the Fort.” 

They walked up and down, amicably chatting among the 
blue-grey shadows of the lawn. Neither was ignorant of the art 
by which speech can be used for the concealment of thought, 
and Dinah’s name was not mentioned until the moment came for 
Gaston’s departure. Then Linda Thorne spoke again, and to the 
point. 

“JT meant every word I uttered, Mr. Arbuthnot, and my best 
advice to you is, give your wife change. Why not try Sark? It 
is the lightest air we have in the Archipelago. Or, better still, 
run over for ten days to Brittany.” In saying this, she glanced 
at him through her eyelashes. “You must, at least, allow that I 
am unselfish ?” 

“T allow only that you want to get rid of us,” laughed Gaston 
Arbuthnot, with imperturbable neutrality. “Also, that your way 
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of working the scheme out is charming. You pack up wise 
counsel, Mrs. Thorne, in silver paper, tied with rose-coloured 
ribbon, as you do Rahnee’s candy!” 


Cuapter XLI. 


ONE WORD. 


Tue French waitress met Dinah as she entered the hotel. 

Madame Thorne had called—there was scarce five minutes 
since. The visitor insisted... but insisted on entering. A 
thousand amiabilities were to be transmitted by the tongue 
of Louise, and something—the Frenchwoman shrugged her 
shoulders vaguely—had been left in Madame’s salon for 
Monsieur. 

“T know all about it,” cried Dinah, with readiness. ‘“ Mrs. 
Thorne and I have just been talking together. It is quite right, 
Louise.” 

She assumed the lightest, most cheerful tone of which she was 
mistress, feeling, with inward smart, that the French shrug was 
over-vague, that a glimmer of suspicious knowledge showed on 
the serving-woman’s face. Then she walked, her step mock- 
elastic, a poorly counterfeited smile upon her lips, to her sitting- 
room. Shutting the door, with the automatic care human 
beings bestow on trivial actions in times when their hearts are 
fullest, Dinah walked straight to the fireplace. The “ some- 
thing” left for Monsieur was evidently before her. A letter, 
almost amounting to a packet, stood on the mantelpiece. It was 
addressed in large, decisive handwriting to “ Mr. G. Arbuthnot, 
Miller’s Hotel, Guernsey.” 

(Cette chere Smeet! Elle sait si bien s’efiacer! A pair of 
iron-grey men’s gloves lying, modestly, on the further corner of 
the shelf did not arrest Dinah Arbuthnot’s sight.) 

“Mr. G. Arbuthnot, Miller's Hotel, Guernsey.” 

Well, Reader, if Dinah had possessed only a few grains more of 
worldly experience it must have been clear to her that this letter 
never issued from The Bungalow. In the first place, by reason of 
the handwriting—when did a woman of Linda’s culture affect the 
Greek e’s, the up and down characters of an undergraduate? In 
the second, by the ignorance of common English etiquette which 
the use of the title “ Mr.” betrayed. 

But Dinah had no worldly experience at all, neither had she 
the imaginativeness which renders some equally untaught people 
nimble at guessing. In her mind was one engrossing thought— 
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Gaston. In her ears rang the text of Mrs. Thorne’s message. 
“T deposited the stakes on a corner of your mantelshelf. Tell 
your husband from me that he has won, that I am bankrupt.” 

There was no room in her tempest of heart and brain for 
doubts that could have been favourable to her own peace. 

“Mr. G. Arbuthnot, Miller’s Hotel.” She took the letter—at 
first with unwillingness—in her hands. She turned it over and 
over. The envelope was too small for all that the sender had 
forced it to contain; it adhered on one side, only. A touch, 
Dinah thought, shrinking from her thought, and the edges must 
come asunder. Her hands trembled so violently that she let the 
letter fall, with some force, on the ground. As she picked it up 
she saw that the narrow edge of adhering envelope had become 
narrower. An instant more of dalliance—and the temptation, 
strong and imperious, to open it, altogether, had taken hold of 
her. 

“Be true to yourself,” whispered a still small voice, the voice 
of Dinah’s better nature, “loyal, upright, as you have striven to 
be from the day you married Gaston Arbuthnot. Go away from 
him to-night, to-morrow, if you have not wifely courage to live 
your life out at hisside. But go, with head erect, looking neither 
to the right hand nor the left, till the last.” 

Then rose another voice, bolder of tone, of strain less heroic. 

“Poor, foolish, hot-hearted woman! Is it not possible that 
you are brewing a thunderstorm in a tea-cup? Why these turns 
and twistings of conscience? Linda Thorne, Mr. Gaston 
Arbuthnot, thinking no evil, make one of the silly wagers common 
among idle people who inhabit an idle world. The lady is the 
loser, calls at her friend’s hotel to discharge her debt, and 
meeting the friend’s wife, confesses, playfully, that she is bank- 
rupt! Open that quarter-inch of yawning envelope, as Linda 
Thorne, no doubt, intended you todo. In Gaston’s absence, you 
have often opened letters addressed to him, by his own desire. 
Where is the fancied line between former right and present 
wrong? How could it matter to Gaston if you did see the con- 
tents of a packet in which there is probably not a syllable of 
writing ?” 

And Dinah’s heart was vanquished by the meanness of oppor- 
tunity. She opened it. 

A length of folded ribbon met her sight; a tiny bouquet, 
odorous still with yesterday's sweetness, of briar and of helio- 
trope; a sheet of notepaper upon which one word was written. 
Bare hints—outlines of some unknown story, which jealous 
passion might easily colour—fill up with vivid detail, endow with 
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pulsating life! After the first moment’s shock, Dinah stood like 
a woman petrified. Her eyes were fixed on the one word—never 
meant for their perusal! Her face was bloodless. She felt cold, 
stupefied with anger. It seemed to her that she could not drag 
herself from the spot where this hateful, sure light had dispelled 
her darkness for ever. She waited—as though waiting could avail 
her! At last the striking of a clock caused her to start. She had 
got to dress, she remembered, to face men and women, to dine— 
for Gaston’s sake. With an effort that almost cost her bodily 
pain, Dinah made her way into her bedroom. She locked, double- 
locked the door. Then holding the envelope and its contents 
between her shivering hands, she tried to force herself into calm- 
ness, to resolve on conduct, if that were possible, which should be 
just to herself and to her husband. 

He was guilty of no actual wrong-doing. This thought pre- 
sented itself, in clear pure light, amidst all the dusky half shades 
of her mind. Gaston was fickle, neglectful of herself, too easily 
led captive along the road of pleasure. Worse things than these 
she could never think of him. To the moment of her death he 
must remain her best beloved and her lord; the one man, could 
the hour of choosing come again, whom she must choose out of 
ten thousand. She did not accuse Gaston of wrong. She sought 
not to blacken Linda. For aught she knew, these delicately 
sentimental friendships, these intimacies which permitted tender 
expression—the yielding of a ribbon or a flower !—might, in the 
world above her head, be held innocent. 

What she did know was that she, Dinah, belonged not to that 
world, desired no further education in its usages. A comedy... 
an amusing drawing-room charade, perhaps . . . was in course 
of rehearsal between a tired Indian lady, needing sensation, and 
her husband. She would not passively, ignobly stand by, a 
spectator. She would drag out her life of paltry distrust no 
longer. Gaston’s formal leave must be asked for, before she 
started ; money also—enough to take her from Guernsey to the 
Devonshire moors. This would be all. Briefly, if Heaven would 
help her, honestly, she would tell Gaston what wish lay next her 
heart. And Gaston was not likely to thwart her! By Monday— 
oh, that it could be earlier—she would go back to her own people, 
to a life shone on by no sun, watered by no shower, a life shut out 
from keen pleasure as from keen humiliation for evermore. 

Dinah sank into a chair, and fell to examining the hue and 
texture of the ribbon, curiosity, for the moment, out-balancing 
cold repugnance. It was of foreign make, she saw; a relic, 
doubtless, of those days when two people, who might have suited 
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each other, used to meet, to exchange furtive whispers in a Paris 
salon; a memento sufficiently precious to have survived through 
a decade of divided years, and to become the object of a keenly 
contested wager between them now. 

“Tell your husband,” with fresh purport Linda’s message 
“returned to her, “that he has won, and I am bankrupt.” 

She put back the enclosures in their cover, not suffering 
herself to smell the flowers’ languid odour, or look again on the 
one word whose import her jealousy divined and magnified. 
Then, just as she had hidden the letter away in a secret drawer of 
her dressing-case, the first dinner-bell was set ringing, and Dinah 
bethought her that, if she would carry out Gaston’s parting 
request, she must go into the dining-room, alone. 

No further shirking of that “alone” was practicable. On 
former occasions she had quietly contrived to absent herself from 
the public table when Gaston dined abroad, pleading headaches 
for heartaches, preferring tea to food, ringing the changes by 
which neglected wives, when they have common sense, keep their 
own sad counsel apart from the world. The time was past for 
deceits now, either towards herself, or others. Dinner, to-day, 
like all her future dinners, for twenty or thirty years, say, must, 
perforce, be eaten without Gaston. 

To drift—here, in truth, seemed that which lay before her! 
To drift! At the present moment to speculate on possible effects 
—to vacillate over a tucker, a locket, the colour of one’s dinner- 
dress. A despairing human soul, perplexed over the rival merits 
of pink, white, or blue; a soul which, when love shone on it, had 
less than its feminine share of toilet vanity! As poor Dinah 
hesitated, her thoughts travelled back, by no road she knew, to 
Saturday’s rose-show, her first meeting with Rex Basire, her 
earliest distinct doubt of Gaston’s truthfulness. She decided to 
put on the black dress she wore that day, to pin a white rose, 
Gaston’s flower by predilection, in her hair, to wear a silver 
bracelet, Gaston’s first present after their marriage, on her 
wrist. 

How fair, how marvellously fair she was! The fact struck 
Dinah with a sense of newness as she stood, waiting for the last 
dinner-bell before her glass. Surely her looks, joined to such 
lavish love as she had given, might have contented the heart, the 
pride of the most exacting husband. If she had only had more 
mind. There was the flaw, the fatal deficiency to a man with 
whom mind was all in all, like Gaston Arbuthnot. 

She scrutinised the moulding of her temples, the lines of her 
perfectly cut head. In outward proportion she thought there 
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was not much amiss. It must be the quality of the brain that 
was poor. There must be an inherited peasant slowness, a 
bluntness of perception or wit, something which disabled her from 
holding her own against the taught graces, the pliant, inexhaustible 
lightness of such an one as Linda Thorne. She might, if lowlier 
duties had fallen to her, have been clever enough to manage a 
house, to look after her husband’s interests, to bring up children. 
Amongst ladies and gentlemen—oh the bitterness with which she 
uttered the titles of gentility half aloud—amongst ladies and 
gentlemen she had no place, no chance. 

And in her nature, not thoroughly sounded as yet, but of 
whose depths the last few days had vaguely informed her—in her 
innermost nature were evil things that a constant pressure of 
temptation might bring to the surface. She was not like 
Geoffrey. No ministering to others could fill her life, at any 
rate not while she was young, while the cry for love had the 
double keenness of a physical and of a moral want. If she 
continued a hanger-on of the world that Gaston loved—“ some- 
one who must be asked, don’t you know, occasionally, on suffer- 
ance,’—she would, one day, meet with homage, differently 
offered, and from a different man to Rex Basire. Was she sure 
that gratitude would not be awakened in her, then vanity? Was 
she sure she might not decline, step by step, to the condition of 
that most pitiable among women—a wife, true to the cold letter of 
her fealty, who has at once outlived her husband’s affection and 
the stings of her own self-contempt ?; 

Dinah started, guiltily, as the sharp clang of the dinner-bell 
roused her into final action. It took a good many minutes before 
she could recover sufficiently to face the ordeal that lay before 
her. At last, arming herself by the reflection that, henceforth 
all life’s common actions mnst be gone through alone, and under 
a certain cloud of suspicion, she made her way to the dining-room. 
After a moment’s trembling heartsickness, she pushed back one of 
the doubte doors—entered. 

A hush, an involuntary suspension of knife and fork greeted 
her. The light through a western window fell full upon her 
golden head. The whiteness of her throat and hands was thrown 
into brilliant relief by the sombre dress she wore. 

“ A saint of Holman Hunt’s—Early manner,” thought a high- 
church curate, away on his four weeks’ holiday, and who never 
would know more of Dinah than the large sad eyes, the lips’ 
carnation, the nimbus of sunlight-coloured hair. 

“Can the complexion be absolutely real?” floated through the 
brain of more than one duly aged and authorised feminine critic, 
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Miller, with his professional little run and smile, came forward. 
He ushered Dinah Arbuthnot to her place. 

“Mr. Gaston Arbuthnot not expected, I believe?” asked the 
host, as Dinah prepared to take her seat. 

“No. Mr. Arbuthnot is dining at the Fort.” 

“ And Mr. Geoffrey will not return till late. Then I may be 
allowed to fill this vacant chair? Thank you, madame. I should 
not have ventured to place a stranger next Mrs. Arbuthnot 
without permission.” 

A minute later Dinah discovered—no stranger, but her 
husband’s friend, Lord Rex Basire, at her side. 











Evelyn Serrolds on George Sand,* 


Tue biographies of literary genius have not often a king’s name on 
the initial page. The present memoir is an exception, and has an 
indisputable right to begin with a mention of royalty. When 
Augustus Frederick finally succeeded in driving Stanislaus from his 
purchased kingdom of Poland, he gave himself up to the alchemists— 
who promised him an elixir of life—and the mistresses who gave him 
more than three hundred children. The most historically important 
of all these light loves was that which connected him with Aurora of 
Konigsmarck, and which resulted in the birth of a son who was 
destined to rival Richelieu in the boudoir and Turenne in the field. 
It is no far-fetched fancy that traces to this son, the warrior that Carlyle 
vilified, many of George Sand’s most conspicuous characteristics. 
The Maurice, Count of Saxony, who, when twelve years old, ran 
away to Flanders and took service under Marlborough, who restlessly 
left the English for the Russo-Polish army before Stralsund, who 
divided his leisure between hard living and hard study—Prince 
Rupert and Vauban by turns—he certainly presents some points of 
resemblance to the famous mistress of Nohant. Ailing almost unto 
death, he beat the butcher of Culloden three times; he was bitter 
and satirical of humour, despised a sycophant, and when begged to 
become a member of the Academy, refused bluntly in the worst spelt 
letter that gallant gentlemen of the good old illiterate days ever 
wrote. During his youth in France he had for mistress a famous 
tragic actress, and their daughter Marie Aurore was the grandmother 
of George Sand. She married the Count de Horn, President of the 
Swedish Diet, who was deposed for having headed the weakest party 
in the State, and took refuge in France. His widow retired to the 
convent of Abbaye aux Bois, but convent life did not mean rigorous 
asceticism in the merry and miserable days of Louis XV., and she 
gathered round her a sprightly court of be-ribboned wits and too 
succinctly draped beauties. Her tonguewagged freely and irreverently, 
and it and she finished by fascinating one of those Receivers-General 
who patronised the encyclopzedists, and she became Madame Dupin 
de Francueil. Their son Maurice volunteered in 1793, became colonel 

* This sketch of George Sand the Editor believes was the last literary 
work done by Evelyn Jerrold. 
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under the First Empire, and was thrown from his horse and died at 
La Chatre, in 1808. He was the father of Amantine Lucile Aurore 
Dupin—George Sand. 

Her parentage, the traditions and teachings of her family, in- 
fluenced George Sand in mind and character and conduct with 
singular foree. She had a signal advantage—the supreme one in all 
intellectual educations; there was no commonplace individuality 
about her, there was nobody to play chorus—that chorus of common 
sense which first tells us what the world will say—in the earlier 
scenes of her life. Society’s tenth muse, our Lady Grundy, had not 
an interpreter among the monitors of her childhood. Her father 
she knew not, but we know of him through her. His grave and 
gracious letters, quoted in the ‘ Histoire de ma Vie,’ exhibit a generous 
mind, dreamy and active by fits, the somewhat emphatic and 
theatrical heroism of an age when men called their children Caius 
Gracchus, and dreamed of the Universal Republic—the positive 
scepticism of Bonapartist parvenus, who had proved pretty forcibly 
that God did not at all protect or inspire the men He graced 
with sovereignty. Her mother was of a rather lower social order 
(Madame Maurice Dupin’s father was a “ master birdcatcher ”); but 
she did not lack originality, and at sixty was keen-witted, caustic and 
alert as she had ever been. Her grandmother was the most singular 
instructor, and did most to mould George Sand’s mind and shape her 
destiny. She was a typical figure of the eighteenth century, soft and 
bigoted, brilliant, paradoxical, and “ masterful ”—proud of her race 
and preaching equality. She was a fanatic of the Jean Jacques 
religion, which she taught her granddaughter, and which George Sand 
never forgot. The novelist professed a vague veneration for her 
father ; she inherited a good deal of her mother’s petulance and play- 
fulness, but it was the old Comtesse de Horn who virtually educated 
her—or rather allowed her to educate herself, which was the system 
of culture preferred by the powdered professors of naturalism who 
worshipped Rousseau—and her grandmother, not her mother, recurs 
again and again in all those pictures of her youth which George Sand 
loved to trace and traced so well. 

Brought up between the shadow of Rousseau and the very real 
presence of a stately dame with decided philosophic views and a quick 
tongue to expound them, the child grew up as she was bound to 
grow. She dreamed and ran riot, had fevers of devotion and agonies 
of doubt, had hardy healthy country habits and meditated on death 
on moonlight nights. She was a child with the manliness of Madame 
de Staél and the effeminacy of Byron. All that has been recounted 
about her early days and all she herself has written indicates that at 
an age when most children are simple sensualists in pinafores, she 
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strove to break from real life and live by the imagination. And not 
only her education, but the atmosphere of her home encouraged such 
yearnings. 

Her childhood was passed—where her life terminated—in the 
little hereditary chateau at Nohant, near La Chatre, in the most beau- 
tiful valley of the river Indre. Berri is the central province of 
France, rich in wood, and hilly, and there the natives believe and aver 
the old Gallic blood is to be found untainted, as assuredly the old 
Gallic names are yet extant unchanged. Berrichon folklore is un- 
fathomable, and George Sand drew upon it all her life. Asa child 
she loved the rustic poetry of the Gallic province, the wild legends of 
pre-Frankish and Roman periods. She grew up listening to the old 
villagers’ tales of horror, and tales of love, and doubtless the simplicity 
of construction of all her best romances is the result of these early 
lessons. They occupied her childish mind despotically. And she 
was not content with them, she wove stories of her own, travelled 
into strange worlds with imaginary companions, beheld imaginary 
comedies played for her behoof; lived a curiously visionary as well as 
a curiously robust life, in fact, among her hills by the banks of the 
Indre. We are told that her youth was occupied by one long endless 
romance which she never wrote, and which she remembered vividly in 
her old age. The hero Corambe was half Christian, half Pagan, 
and with him she communed for hours together, discussing her 
opinions, telling her dreams and fancies—making an ideal judge of 
her creation. But her life was by no means entirely given up to 
such reveries; she could never have been the brave, energetic and 
self-reliant woman she became had she only loved the poetic side of 
her country life. She enjoyed its practical occupations and pleasures 
as well. At fifteen she was a dead shot, rode without a saddle, fenced 
well, and danced indefatigably. At this time, during all her child- 
hood in fact, she was dressed as a boy, and on several occasions in her 
after life she reassumed man’s attire for the freedom and protection 
it gave her. She mixed freely and played with the peasant children 
about her, and formed in such communion ideas of social equality— 
of communism even, that perfected the originality of her intellectual 
education. Her reading too, harmless as it appears in a day when 
‘Guy Livingstone’ and the works of Ouida are on every drawing- 
room table, was heterodox for a young girl of gentle family at the 
happy time of the Restoration. Like the large-minded gentlewoman 
she was, the old Comtesse left her library doors open, and out of the 
dusty treasure-house her grandchild brought ‘ Estelle et Nemorin’ 
(an insipidly sentimental love tale that was deemed terribly inflam- 
matory at the time), and ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ and ‘Corinne,’ the 
‘ Tliad,’ ‘ Atala,’ ‘ Millevoye,’ ‘ Paul and Virginia,’ and the like. One 
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of her favourite books was ‘ Lavater,’ and one of her favourite occu- 
pations, to compare the studies of physiognomy with the faces of 
those around her. She remarked that the drunkard looked like the 
coachman, the choleric like the cook; the pedant like the tutor, 
genius like the Napoleonic effigy on the current coins—and she 
remained a firm believer in Lavater’s doctrine ever after. 

It is evident that such an education could not proceed uninter- 
ruptedly while there were people living within a mile or two who 
respected Jes convenances as much as the Decalogue. It might 
form a woman of character, but it assuredly would not produce a 
woman of the world; and under the Restoration—as at other times 
in France—as in other regions, character was not the quality most 
prized in the marriage market. It was the younger Madame Dupin 
who represented common commercial sense in the Chateau de 
Nohant. All along there had been a dispute, though we may believe 
a quiet and courteous struggle, between grandmother and daughter- 
in-law, for the young girl’s love and trust. This continuous quarrel 
was the source of all Aurore’s childish griefs ; she leaned towards her 
grandmother, but she was a tender and reverent daughter then and 
afterwards. In 1817 the worldly-wise section of the family prevailed. 
She was sent to Paris to the Convent of the English Augustines, 
there to receive that religious education which at Nohant had scarcely 
even been hinted at. The convent rules did not subdue the young 
Berrichonne savage at first. She remained active, independent, and 
daringly speculative, led every mutiny, and was classed with that section 
of indisciplinable pupils which is called in every convent les diables. 
But she was too imaginative, too impressionable not to feel the 
passionate seductiveness of Catholicism at last. The religious fervour 
seized her kneeling in the convent chapel and thinking of St. Augus- 
tine’s conversion on the eve of the Assumption. In her turn she 
heard the Tolle lege, and gave herself up to the poetry of religion. 
The devotional fit was ardent, as was every feeling of her nature. 
She read the New Testament, and it touched every democratic and 
poetic fibre in her. She knelt for long hours in mute adoration, like 
Saint Teresa. All the nervous, exaggerated scruples and terrors 
a convent life fosters in imaginative natures, troubled and tormented, 
might have wrecked her mind if her confessor had not chanced 
to be an honest and sensible Jesuit father who lectured and reasoned 
with her, applying to religious excess the moderating trop de zéle of 
an epigrammatist who was not excessively religious, though he wore 
a mitre. After her cure she became again the independent diable, 
and delighted the good sisters by organising a theatre in the convent 


and playing Molitre—considerably modified and severely expurgated, 
we may be sure. 
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She remained three years a convent pupil, and in 1820 was back 
at Nohant. In the following year the old Comtesse de Horn died. 
The young girl’s sorrow was passionate, poignant and never forgotten. 
In every crisis of her life it ached again like an old wound. Years 
after, in 1836, while her action against her husband was being tried, 
she wrote : 

“O, grand’mére, rise and come to me. Unfold the shroud in which I 
wrapped thy body broken by its last slumber. Let thy worn limbs live again 
—come and help me or console me. If I must live no more in thy home, 
follow me afar. Like the savages of Mischalhebe, I will carry thee with 
me, and thou shalt be my pillow in the desert. Ah, if thou wert living, all 
this trouble would not have come to me—I should have found a sacred 


refuge in thy bosom, and thy paralysed hand would have grown warm and 
strong again to shield me from my enemies!” 


At Nohant, before and after her grandmother’s death, she continued 
her child’s life of vagabond activity ; she rode wildly on her old mare 
Colette, followed by a peasant urchin who had assumed the functions 
of her squire. She read voraciously, and her studies at this period 
definitively formed her character and shaped her style. The ‘ Génie du 
Christianisme’ wholly dispelled the potent religious mysticism of her 
convent days—corrected the effect of the ‘Imitation of Jesus Christ.’ 
She read Mably, and thought the Abbé’s ‘ Rights and Duties of the 
Citizen ’ too moderate ; though the great Condillac’s brother certainly 
formulated in those pedantic pages a theory of government which 
would not be considered reactionary by the present French Assembly. 
Leibnitz gave her a great love of science; but Jean Jacques Rousseau 
made her. She devoured ‘Emile,’ the ‘ Vicaire Savoyard,’ the ‘ Lettres 
de la Montagne ’—the ‘ Contrat Social’ reduced her. That was the full 
stop of her spiritual growth. She held the Genevan philosopher to be 
the true politician, the true Christian. But he did not console her. 
And after her grandmother's death she sorely needed consolation. 
She had quarrelled with her confessor, and practised religion no more. 
She turned to the moralists, and they destroyed her illusions one by 
one. Chateaubriand’s ‘René’ began ; Byron continued ; Shakespeare 
dealt the last blow. All her code in those days was in the ‘ Misan- 
thrope’; suicide seemed to her the one escape—and that escape she 
was near to consummating. One day she rode her horse madly over 
a precipice, and was saved from death by a miracle. 

The home at Nohant was not a happy or a healthy one for so 
passionate and unquiet a nature. Her mother was irritable, angry, 
and plaintive, and her daughter made little opposition to an arranged 
marriage with M. Dudevant, son of a Baron of the Empire, and 
himself a retired officer who had taken to farming and was learned in 
manures and bovine races. The Baron’s portrait is traced, and not 
unflattered, in ‘Indiana,’ and the sketch is at once an indictment of 
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the arrangers of the marriage, and an excuse for many of its unfortu- 
nate results. ‘The Baron was a man 


“with a bald head, with grey moustaches and fierce eyes—a rigid master 
before whom everybody trembled, wife, servants, horses and;dogs. Never 
was a ménage less in accordance with the proud yet tender nature of the 
young wife. She brought him half a million of money; the agricultural 
husband used the dowry to extend his farming operations. He filled his sheds 
with merinos of pure race, he bought magnificent bulls, he doubled the 
number of his ploughs ; he was attentive to everything save to his young wife 
—and he could‘not see that Aurore with her seventeen years, her delicate and 
sensitive nature, was dying of ennui in the heart of this prosaic existence.” 


All that she suffered has never been told in detail, but it is known 
that she bore neglect and ennui with exemplary resignation for several 
years. Two children, a boy and a girl, were born to her, and all the 
softer, homelier aspirations of her nature were satisfied. But there 
came a moment when even her motherly dignity was offended. The 
bucolic Baron slighted her—did more than slight, it was said—before 
her children. She fell ill, and was ordered to the Pyrenees. She 
went alone, the Baron being engrossed with beeves and sheep. At 
Bordeaux, for the first time in her life, she mixed in general society, 
came into contact with people of her own rank and education. It 
was her first glimpse of the outer world, and measuring herself with 
the rank and file, she must suddenly have awakened to a knowledge of 
her superiority. The friends she made contributed to the awakening. 
She was warmly welcomed; she was extravagantly praised; a court 
of flatterers surrounded her. The quick originality of the young 
Berrichonne was a new and grateful element in the polite conversation 
of the provincial town. And withal the Berrichonne was beautiful. 
She had many courtiers, and one of the chief shipbuilders of the town 
loved her passionately. But then, at least, no word was breathed 
against her reputation, and she returned to her husband, resolved to 
endure him and her life as dutifully as she could. But the insight 
into the pleasant, friendly, and admiring society of Bordeaux had not 
fitted her for the mute resumption of the unlovely duties of a farmer’s 
wife and the uncomplaining endurance of the farmer’s society. She 
sought for friends wherever a friend was likely to be found; she 
opened her arms to poetry, to art, to science—to anything which 
might introduce a breath of the outer intellectual world into the 
heavy atmosphere of her home. A young compatriot, Jules Sandeau, 
then a law-student, visited Nohant during the vacation, and it was 
he who first set her dreaming of literary fame. It was at that time, 
too, that she became acquainted with Néraud, whom she called Le 
Malgache (native of Madagascar, from which island he had just 
returned, brimful of science and anecdote), and it was indirectly 
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through him that she was first cast upon the world alone. He had 
been a soldier of the Republic, and was then a little man, hardy, 
facetious, caustic, and eccentric, one of the strongly-marked excep- 
tional characters that George Sand always grouped around her. His 
single passion was botany, and he had no sooner settled near Madame 
Dudevant than she became his pupil—a fervent, indefatigable 
disciple. The fearless Bohemianism she boasted of in after life was 
even then strongly accentuated. 


“We used to sally out in the morning,” she recounts, “looking for field 
butterflies while the dew was yet heavy on their wings. At noon we pounced 
upon the scarabzeus of emerald and sapphire sleeping in the heart of the 
roses. In the evening when the sphinx with ruby eyes buzzed about certain 
plants for love of their smell of vanilla, we lay in ambush ready to seize the 
reckless drinker. What happy walks we had along the banks of the Indre 
and in the damp fields of the Black Valley! I remember all one autumn 
consecrated to the study of mushrooms, and another which we devoted to the 
examination of mosses and lichens. Our luggage was a microscope, a book, 
a tin-box—and in addition to that, my son, a fine baby four years old, who 
would not leave us, and who contracted then a love of natural history which 
has never left him.” 


The intimacy was innocent, but it was original, and it led to 
scandalous consequences. George Sand forgot all ber life, forgot, in 
a number of her books, that simple friendship between man and 
woman is generally either the residue or the seed of a stronger feeling. 
The young law-student, Jules Sandeau, returned to Paris wildly but 
secretly worshipping the mistress of Nohant. Néraud remained, and 
fell in love as well. She tells the story of the love in the ‘ Lettres 
d'un Voyageur,’ throwing a transparent veil over the personages. 

A lady in the neighbourhood, to whom he sent from time to time 
a bouquet, a butterfly, a shell, inspired him with sincere friendship, 
which she reciprocated not less sincerely. Buta mania for twisting 
words made him call the fraternal affection love. The hyperbole 
neither flattered nor offended the lady. She was then a quiet, 
affectionate person who had placed her love elsewhere, and did not 
conceal the fact. She continued to philosophise with him and accept 
his bouquets and letters, into which he always managed to insert a 
word or two of love-making. The discovery of one of these notes 
gave rise to some violent scenes between Malgache and another person 
who possessed legitimate right over the lady. Malgache determined 
to set out and join the Moravian brotherhood. He started on foot 
with his tin box, his pipe, and his microscope, a little bit in love, and 
very sorry to have caused unhappiness, but getting rid of it all with 
apun. He stopped among the rocks of Vaucluse, determined to live 
and die on the border of the fountain where Petrarch used to evoke 
Laura’s image on the watery mirror. “ But we knew our Malgache 
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too well to believe his sorrow eternal: as long as there are flowers 
and insects in the world, they will be lost arrows that Cupid aims 
at him.” 

And effectively the lover returned with a fine botanical collection. 
Aurore ran to him laughing, and kissed him on both cheeks; he 
shed one tear, and in that tear love was drowned, but friendship 
survived it. 

But the episode had awakened the husband’s suspicions. Thence- 
forth there was doubt and espionage on one side, utter ennui and 
indomitable pride on the other. Life in common had become im- 
possible. In 1831 an agreement was entered into by husband and 
wife, according to which the latter was allowed her freedom in 
exchange for her fortune. She went to Bordeaux with her daughter, 
leaving her husband to apply her dowry to the amelioration of agri- 
culture. In ‘Indiana,’ which contains even more autobiographical 
details than most of her early romances, she describes a great dis- 
appointment that awaited her in the capital of the Gironde. Indiana 
has left her husband and arrives at the house of the man who had 
offered her his love a year or two before. Raymon has forgotten 
everything, receives her coldly, and announces that he is about to be 
married. He preaches conjugal obedience to her, and lightly, when 
she turns to go, humbled and despairing, points out that she is 
leaving a wrapper behind her. The incident may be exaggerated in 
the romance, but there is no doubt it is substantially true. George 
Sand’s impulses were quick and trustful, and more than once they 
led her to throw herself for sympathy upon men and women who 
called themselves her friends, but had no idea what friendship meant 
to her mind. 

Thus rebuffed, an abandoned wife, she went to Paris with her 
little daughter Solange, and for a brief space took refuge in her old 
convent of the English Augustines. But she had outgrown all love 
of the system and ceremonial of the Church. Besides, she had to 
maintain herself, to work as she could. She left the convent, there- 
fore, to establish herself in a very humble way in the Latin Quarter, 
on the Quai St. Michel. There she lived the life of a grisette (the 
grisette existed in those days), a life she afterwards depicted in very 
sombre colours in her novel ‘ Horace.’ Her ambition was modest— 
only to keep herself—no more. But she was not long in discovering 
that in a woman it is an ambition which the world does not 
invariably applaud, and not unfrequently declines to gratify. The 
author of ‘La Petite Fadette’ worked hard and humbly, and with 
small profit. She began by painting birds and flowers on snuff- 
boxes, fans, napkin-rings, &c., in Spa wood : she; painted a portrait here 
and there, and achieved an occasional translation: it was the classic 
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starvation of Bohemia. In the midst of it all her young guest of 
Nohant, Jules Sandeau, found her out. She was in undisguised 
poverty, and the young student was scarcely richer. His father was 
but a poor employé in the Revenue Office, and could only allow him a 
very meagre income. Bat Sandeau was still in love—and Aurore 
had begun to love hima year before. For the first time George 
Sand put into practice her then half-formed doctrine of free love, and 
lived with the young student as his wife. For years afterwards her 
conduct in this and other liaisons was misrepresented and maligned. 
Men painted her as something little better than Messalina, little more 
decorous than Mdlle. de Maupin—which work appeared at about that 
epoch. Then came stories of wild orgies and wicked saturnalia ; every 
night of the poets and painters and novelists who formed her circle was 
a Walpurgis night. The reality was vastly different. The lovers of 
the Quai St. Michel were miserably poor. Theirs was a sober life 
as well as a sober passion. It was under the pressure of extreme 
poverty that George Sand made her first effort to write for her 
bread. It may appear singular that she should never have thought 
of literary fame before. The singularity is more apparent than 
real. Until her arrival in Paris she had been thrown among people 
who would as soon have thought of winning notoriety at a roulette- 
table as of earning reputation at a desk. Even the old Comtesse, 
intelligent and liberal woman as she was, would have chosen to be 
the literary patron rather than the literary professor. But Jules 
Sandeau as a student was almost on the borderland of journalism, 
and had already used his pen for other purposes than taking notes 
on the benches of the law schools. The translations that Madame 
Dudevant had attempted, above all, their common poverty which could 
not be borne much longer, suggested that they should write to 
a then famous Berrichon, Henri Delatouche, editor of the Figaro. 
One generous principle has always been conspicuous in the manage- 
ment of the Figaro, and generally one only. The promoters of that 
infamous sheet of political ferocity, which in the eyes of most 
Englishmen represents the entire French press, have systematically 
thrown open their doors to the novices in literature, the poorest 
’prentices in the craft. It has been their practice to listen to every 
applicant—from the lad of twenty with his tragedy of Germanicus, 
to the worn-out old professor with his little treatise on medieval 
philosophy. And whoever could prove that he possessed a spark of 
originality, a promise of power, was sure of a place in the columns 
of the Figaro. True, the plan has ruined many minds; men left 
the journal exhausted, gangrened, corrupt and venal—Figaristes, in a 
word—the light-hearted and supple-kneed gentlemen who gibe at 
Victor Hugo, are bored by Balzac, and have conspired to give a 
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moment’s notoriety to the inanities of M. Xavier de Montépin. At 
that period, however, the Figavo was merely a journal of the very 
lightest literature, liberal in its dealings if not in its politics. Nestor 
Roqueplan edited it with Delatouche, but Sandeau and Madame 
Dudevant preferred to apply to the latter as a countryman of theirs. 
‘Such provincial ties were very strong in those days of laggard 
diligences and dangerous roads. A letter was concocted; and, true 
to the Figaro principle, M. Delatouche returned a kindly answer to 
the young beginners, and invited them to the Vallee aux Loups, where 
he had a villa, close to that occupied by Chateaubriand. 

He received them warmly, and, when the ill-paid paintings on Spa 
wood were mentioned, declared at once that journalism was better 
than that—and not much more difficult. It is noticeable that 
Sandeau was the chief personage in these early interviews. Dela- 
‘touche proposed to him to become a member of the Figaro staff; and 
when the young man alleged—with excellent reason—that he was 
incorrigibly idle, Madame Dudevant put in humbly: “ Let me help 
you.” Such was the trivial beginning of a collaboration which was 
soon to mystify all Paris. 

After a few newspaper articles, Henri Delatouche, a keen critic, 
perceived that his new recruits might make clever chroniqueurs, but 
would assuredly develop into distinguished novelists. He advised 
them to begin on romance—and he, whose word was law with most 
of the contemporary publishers, would see that the work came before 
the public. In their littleroom on the Quai St. Michel, the Bohemian 
ménage took up their pens, and in six weeks had completed the novel 
‘Rose et Blanche ’—an essay of which both lived to be heartily 
ashamed. It had asub-title— or, the Actress and the Nun,’ and was 
a decidedly irreverent humoristic sketch, in the manner of Paul de 
Kock. It was refused everywhere, and even the puissant critic 
Delatouche had great difficulty in persuading an old publisher to give 
four hundred francs for the manuscript. In those days, however, 
and for authors so situated, four hundred francs was no despicable 
sum, and the collaborators regarded it as a solid encouragement to 
persevere—also a temptation to remain idle. 

The volume was nearly ready for the booksellers when a formidable 
note of interrogation rose before the authors’ eyes. What name was 
to figure on the titlepage? Both writers were in exceptionally 
delicate positions. In her situation, Aurore averred, it was utterly 
impossible that her name should appear. The announcement would 
raise an unappeasable storm of scandal. 

On the other hand, the young student’s allowance of a hundred franes 
a month would cease directly his father knew that he had had a hand 
in a novel—and that a novel of anything but wholesome complexion. 
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The difficulty was removed by Delatouche, who had by this time 
become very intimate with his compatriots, and who suggested that 
Sandeau should be cut in two; accordingly the book was signed 
Jules Sand. 

It is probable that this first venture was utterly unsuccessful ; it is 
certain that the book is now wholly unknown and undiscoverable. The 
same may be said of two or three subsequent works issued from the study 
of the Quai St. Michel, ‘ Cora,’ ‘ Cyprien,’ and‘ La Prima Donna ’—the 
last of which, however, is to be found in an early number of the 
Revue de Paris. It is impossible, at any rate, that the authors could 
have profited much by the first fruits of their collaboration. Jules 
Sandeau’s constitutional indolence soon reasserted itself after the pub- 
lication of ‘ Rose et Blanche.’ He was given to long day reveries, to 
oriental Keyf'; and when he was roused his preference was for talking 
rather than writing. Indeed, neither of the literary partners seem 
at this time to have put forth much energy in the campaign against 
poverty, or the battle for fame. Madame Dudevant again adopted 
male costume, to enable her to push her way into the cheapest part 
of the theatres—and in the theatres the lovers seem to have passed a 
good deal of their time. They sat in the gallery, elbowing blouses 
and craning over the caps of concierges and grisettes; and when 
the curtain had fallen they strolled hours together, arm in arm, 
discussing the play seen and the novel to come, prolonging their 
walk for hours on moonlight nights from the Pont St. Michel to the 
Pont Neuf. The result of this poetic idleness was the common pro- 
saic one. It arrived in the grim form of creditors; it stared them 
in the face one day in the shape of an empty cupboard. It was 
strongly suggested that Madame Dudevant should return to Berri to 
arrange a separation from her husband, and obtain a grant of alimony. 
But before leaving she drew up with Jules Sandeau the plan of a 
dimestic novel which was to be the result of their joint authorship. 
The chapters were sketched one by one and divided between the 
lovers. Madame Dudevant carried off her share and made Sandeau 
promise to work hard during her absence. 

That absence was longer than either had expected ; but, neverthe- 
less, Jules Sandeau discovered a much better way of filling it up than 
working. He went to sleep. He dreamed the time away, and in his 
dreams he wrote masterpieces—and volumes, which the publishers 
like better. But it was all dream work, and when Aurore returned 
he met her empty-handed, if with a full heart. She, however, 
brought back a bulky manuscript; she had written ‘ Indiana’ herself. 
Even then she was humble; ignorant of her own powers. Sandeau 
was still the chief of the community; and to him she looked to revise 
and correct the novel. But the future author of the ‘Maison du 
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Penarvan ’ was of a frank and generous nature, and he had scarcely read 
a chapter ere his enthusiasm was expressed, and he told her that such 
a work needed no revisal; it was a masterpiece, came whole and 
perfect from her brain. Madame Dudevant would have had it printed 
immediately, in the same way that the preceding fruits of their joint 
labour had been printed. Sandeau emphatically refused to assume a 
share of the authorship—to sign the two volumes. There was a 
kindly contest, during which Aurore called in Delatouche to side with 
her. All her generous sentiments rendered her blind to the “ point 
of honour ” which forbade the young student to profit by her genius ; 
but neither she nor the old critic could make him yield. At last the 
authoress alleged the material difficulty of finding another pseudonym, 
Here Delatouche stepped in, saying: 

“Your first book was signed Jules Sand. Sand is your common 
property. Choose another Christian name. And see, here is an 
almanack ; to-day is the 23rd April, the day of Saint George. Call 
yourself George Sand.” 

Thus simply was the greatest pseudonym of this century dis- 
covered. 

The copyright of ‘Indiana’ was bought for six hundred francs. 
It is a maxim with many Paris publishers—though but of few in 
London—that a publisher ought not to know how to read. But in 
this case that liberal and laudable axiom was not the only thing on 
which the purchasers of ‘Indiana’ based their small offer. There 
were weighty judgments on the publisher’s side. Delatouche selected 
three supreme literary authorities to sit in judgment on the new 
work—Alphonse Rabbe the historian (the friend to whom Hugo 
addressed some of the most stirring, albeit vehemently Royalist verses 
of the ‘ Chants du Crépuscule’), Keratry and Balzac. Keratry, who 
was even then an old beau—though he died in 1859—sprinkled a 
good deal of snuff over the manuscript, and thought the work to be 
able as to style, but fatally uninteresting in plot, and he added 
severely that a woman ought not to write. Balzac made light of all 
the author’s literary efforts. There are a hundred notorious examples 
of such egregious errors of judgment on the part of authorised writers 
dealing with unknown works; and that there are many proves a 
thing which scarcely needs proof—that vow populi is the sovereign 
voice after all. The great masters of style should be left to find out 
their distinguished followers; then they may patronise, educate, and 
present usefully ; they may rarely be depended upon to discover an 
independent voice, an original mind: it is no more astonishing that 
Balzac should have failed to perceive any promise in George Sand, 
than it would have been had Charles Dickens pronounced against the 
early essays of Swinburne. Dickens would haye singled out Farjeon 
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and Balzac, Zola or Jules Vallés from among a thousand. And it 
would be enough if in addition to their masterpieces the masters 
always gave us such disciples as these. 

The public reversed all private judgments in the case of ‘ Indiana.’ 
The book was an historic event even in those days when Victor Hugo 
and Lamartine were yet in the heat of their early industry, and 
giving to the world songs which are yet ringing in the world’s ears. 
There was a vast amount of curiosity mixed with the popular 
enthusiasm. There was a question in every outcry of admiration. 
Whence came the new wonder? Who had begotten it—a man, or 
woman? and nota few added: a devil? Then low whispers went 
about. The author was a woman, always dressed as a man,—in 
velvet coat, a stick in her hand, shod with top-boots. Boots and a 
cigar. Who knew him? or her? and still the clerical writers added : 
it? Whether he had guessed the secret or not, Jules Janin in his 
notice in the Débats added materially to the mystery. He wrote 
purposely : “I should like to see him—or her. Ihave seen him—and 
I said to her—that he was the greatest literary artificer of the age.” 
Chateaubriand professed to be afraid of her, doubtless as of a writer 
who must make ‘ René’ pale and ‘ Atala’ wither. 

At first only a corner of the veil was raised for the behoof of a 
few sympathetic professors in art and literature. Needless to say that 
the high Bohemian perch had been abandoned: it is ever but a 
resting-place for the “winter of our discontent,” and when the first 
spring rays fall on a few gold pieces on the table, the wisest of us 
leave it. Otherwise Bohemia becomes what Murger called it: a cul 
de sac. It was yet Bohemia where George Sand first held her court, 
but a Bohemia where you guessed there were gold mines, and through 
which a tributary of Pactolus ran. Here she received gracefully 
and gaily nearly all the illustrious in literature and art of that fruit- 
ful time. Here came Gozlan, then a beginner; Mery, whose poems 
had already overturned a ministry ; Jules Janin, Gustave Planché, and 
others, their peers. She was a kindly, even a jovial hostess, dressed 
asa man always, smoking inordinately, meeting her guests as their 
equal, even in sex. She was delighted with her new name—the 
name conferred upon her by her first baptism of fame—and she would 
only allow herself to be called George, a practice which she kept up 
until very late in life. Those were, perhaps, the happiest days of 
her youth. Her fame excused her eccentricity, her beauty apologised 
for the fame her rivals in literature might have envied. She grew 
worldly—fashionable. She was seen everywhere, a small lithe figure 
in a well-fitting redingote, a proud Bourbonnier face framed in a mass 
of black hair. 


In the heat of her success she neglected the companion of her 
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sadder days, and in bitter grief Sandeau left Paris, and travelled to 
Italy on foot almost penniless. Her regret was poignant and lasting. 
Three years afterwards she wrote to the democrat Francois Rollinat : 
“Tcare little about growing old; but I am grieved to grow old alone; 
but I have not found the being with whom I could live and die, or if 
I found him I did not know how to keep him.” And again about a 
picture which Sandeau gave her: “During a year the man who 
left me this portrait sat with me every night at a little table, and 
lived by the same work asI. At break of day we used to consult 
each other about our work, and we supped at the same little table, 
talking of art, our sentiments and our future. Our future has played 
us false. Pray for me, oh Marguerite le Conte”—the name of 
the faithful lover in the portrait. 

More than any French author of modern times (Balzac excepted). 
George Sand had the faculty of continuous labour. A dreamer, and 
at moments a voluptuary, she had withal a fever of fecundity. 
‘Indiana’ was palpably a first stroke, a keynote. The enthusiasm it 
excited had scarcely lessened when ‘ Valentine’ appeared, towards the 
end of 1832; and six months later ‘ Lélia’ was published. There is a 
strong autobiographical resemblance between the three novels. Critics 
of the Clerical and Conservative parties chose to see in them three 
precise portraits; and a great cry arose. ‘Indiana’ had astonished, 
‘Valentine ’ irritated, ‘ Lélia’ maddened. Indeed, in this tolerant period 
that acclaims Adolphe Belot and holds Feydeau insipid, ‘ Lélia’ still 
represents in the eyes of many honest matrons the acme of all that is 
prurient, profligate, and pernicious in literature. That reputation 
was made for it in the days when it first appeared—the “ bad name” 
was given. The virulence with which it was criticised has never 
been surpassed since the hearty times when men held that the 
circle could be squared, or called their opponents dogs and devils by 
way of argument. M. Capo de Feuillier, a forgotten critic of 
V Europe Littéraire, a forgotten journal, had no words hard enough 
to condemn the audacious woman who dared picture the sorry results 
of an iniquitous marriage law and a scandalous marriage custom. 
The old shriek, “ Socialist,” was heard; critics became detectives to 
find out the black spots in the author’s life. To recapitulate all the 
monstrous charges made against her private life and character would 
astound those who are the least inclined to pardon her at her death. 
But she had defenders. Gustave Planché demolished Capo de 
Feuillier—in the pages of the Revue des Deuw Mondes—and that 
so completely and so scornfully, that a duel took place—in which 
nobody was hurt. ‘Lélia’ is the saddest and the most violent 
of George Sand’s novels. In all her early literary life she took an 
intense interest in passing events, and felt each public catastrophe 
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deeply: ‘Lélia’ was written in profound dejection. The Warsaw 
massacres had just taken place, the Paris insurrection had just been 
sternly repressed, and poverty and cholera were rife. 

There came to her shortly, however, some happier hours. A year 
or two before the publication of her first novel, a young man, her 
junior by six years, had achieved with somewhat affected nonchalance 
a volume of very youthful verse, which at once made his name 
famous. The poet was Alfredde Musset. His style, his philosophy, 
were in utter opposition to all George Sand’s tastes and beliefs; yet 
from the first, we are told, his rhymes to Marquise d’Amaquei, his 
Byronic ballads, all the fripperies and falsehoods of his work, touched 
and charmed her. She wished to see the poet, and Buloz, the editor 
of the Revue des Dewa Mondes (who had just engaged her on his 
staff), invited the author of ‘ Indiana’ and the writer of ‘ Rolla’ to a 
great literary dinner at Véfour’s. The introduction had the foreseen 
result; De Musset’s personal fascination was irresistible, and had on 
George Sand a very subtle power. A few days afterwards he was 
present at a party given by her; and six weeks afterwards they left 
together for Italy, he travelling under the somewhat transparent title 
of private secretary. They stayed many months in Venice, for 
which place George Sand conceived an undying passion, and where 
she made several friends. But her companion wearied of her, deceived 
her. He returned to Paris before her, and she remained to roam 
in the Tyrol singly, or prowl about Venice in the company of her dear 
friends, Dr. Culci, Beppa, and her favourite gondolier. Her Tyrolese 
expeditions she looked back on as the greatest enjoyment of her life, 
She started alone, clad in a mountaineer’s rough blouse and’ gaiters, 
a very peasant lad to all appearance. She carried a bundle of bread 
and cigarettes in her haversack, and thus equipped she would travel 
for days in the wildest parts of the mountain, sleeping under rocks 
or on rough benches by the hearthstone of a wayside inn, where 
the company was never savoury, and not always honest. The letters 
she wrote at this period, to Rollinat, Néraud, De Musset and others, 
are curious compositions—feminine in their vague poetry and sensi- 
tiveness to every beauty and horror in nature; masculine (she 
always spoke of herself in the masculine gender, even when writing 
to dear friends) in their shrewdness of observation, their humour, and 
their upright independence of character and judgment. Nor were 
her explorations of Venice less original. She went where she chose 
—known everywhere as little Zorzi—smoking eternally, and talking 
with monks and gondoliers, noting the native airs (to be afterwards 
used in ‘ Consuelo’), learning the native dialect. She spent nights on 
the canals listening to the gondolier’s cries of warning, or the 
musicians in some splenetic English lordling’s gondola, It was the 
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life of a gipsy ; and reading the records of its pleasures, it is easy to 
conceive that she who adored it so, and enjoyed it better than any- 
thing, should have sighed till her middle age for a companion who 
could share all her tasks, understand all her feelings, Such a com- 
panion must have been as pure a poet as herself. 

But she was now enrolled in the ranks of those militant litéératewrs 
who are the slaves of their renown, who must produce at all times 
and at any cost, yield their two volumes a year as punctually as the 
grapes ripen for the vintage. George Sand returned from Italy—to 
dream and write of it ever after—and published successively the five 
novelettes, ‘ André,’ ‘La Marquise,’ ‘ Lavinia,’ ‘ Métella,’ and ‘ Mattea.’ 
‘André’ is a profound psychological study ; the last three works are 
Italian reminiscences. ‘Jacques, another study of character, was 
published during this year—1834. In the following year she was in 
Berri for a season, and there made the acquaintance of the Repub- 
lican advocate, Michel (of Bourges), who was destined to exercise a 
considerable if temporary influence over her life and works. He was 
of a melancholy, austere and doctrinaire school, preaching vaguely 
(but in all sincerity) the unity of social and religious truth. Her 
Republicanism had been hitherto of a very sentimental and speculative 
kind; under his tuition it became hard and positive for a season. 
He treated and taught her loftily, scolding her for her weak, repining 
and indefinable aspirations, while she sat at his feet a humble and 
self-aecusing disciple. 

In 1836 her situation with regard to her husband had become 
hopeless, and persuaded by several friends, notably by the Republican 
advocate, she assumed her maiden name and title to bring an action 
against Baron Dudevant, of whom she demanded her private fortune, 
and the custody of her children. The case was heard at the tribunal 
of La Chatre, and at the Royal Court of Bourges. Michel was her 
counsel, and the action assumed at once the proportions of a political 
event and great social scandal. All the appellant’s errors after 
leaving her husband’s roof were pitilessly divulged and cleverly made 
much of; but, on the other hand, things were proved against M. 
Dudevant which entirely alienated public sympathy, and showed him 
in the light of a dense and brutal boor. If the kick with the heel of 
a boot, mentioned in ‘ Indiana,’ was not proved to have had its parallel 
in fact, it was sufficiently demonstrated that M. Dudevant had on 
several occasions used personal violence, even before his children. 
The agriculturist professed loudly the most sovereign contempt for 
his wife’s endowments. He described her as a madwoman, twaddler, 
donkey, stupid ; and accepted her infidelities with sublime philosophy. 
During her connection with Sandeau he wrote: 

“Tam going to Paris, I shall not go to your house, because I 
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don’t want to inconvenience you, any more than I want you to trouble 
me.” 


The letter was read in court, and Michel commented upon it with 
very free eloquence. He apostrophised the husband : 


“ You call that a condonation! Call it rather an infamy. Did you not 
compel your wife to leave your house by heaping every possible indignity 
upon her? You are not only the author of all that led to her withdrawal, 
you instigated it, you abetted it. You cannot say to your judges, Give 
me the reins of the household government, when you dropped them 
voluntarily. To govern a woman a man must possess a certain amount of 
intelligence; and who are you, what do you pretend to be beside the 
woman you could not appreciate ? You speak of pardon. To pardon is 
the privilege of noble souls. If you wished to obtain yours you should 
have come here into the sanctuary of justice with a humble and repentant 
heart, with your head bowed and veiled. It was with words of penitence 
on his lips that Mirabeau—the immortal—went to ask that his wife might 
be restored to him, before the Parliament of Provence. He confessed 
before the face of God and man, and sorrowed for the disorders of a youth 
which was more mistaken than criminal.” 


The Baron’s case was hopeless, and he withdrew his opposition ere 
the judges gave their decision. That decision was entirely in favour 
of George Sand. Her patrimony was restored to her, and she was 
named the legal guardian of her children—Solange (the name of the 


patron saint of Berri), who was then eight, and Maurice, a boy of 
twelve. Her greatest joy was the return to Nohant as its mistress. 


“O my household gods,” she wrote, “I see you even as I left you. 
I bow before you with that respect which grows deeper every year in the 
heart of man. Dusty idols at whose feet has stood my father’s cradle, 
and mine, and those of my children—you who have seen some kinsmen 
and shall see many more carried to their rest ;—I hail you, protectors 
unto whom my childhood knelt, friendly gods upon whom I have called in 
the hour of my exile, in the heat of fierce passions. To see you again is 
precious and is painful. Why did I leave you—you who deal so tenderly 
with simple hearts, you who watch over the little children when the 
mothers fall asleep; you who fill the young girl’s slumber with dreams of 
pure love—who give the elders sleep and health. Do you recognise me, 
peaceful Penates ? ” 


Henceforth George Sand was never long absent from Berri; but 
she had not yet learnt to live outside the world, in the torpor of 
provincial domesticity. She was yet young, in vigorous health, and 
eager to see and acquire and discuss. In the year following her 
definitive separation from her husband. she went to Switzerland with 
her two children, journeying in gipsy fashion, dressed in a country- 
man’s blouse and gaiters, and looking half a gamin, halfalady. A 
considerable part of the voyage was performed in the company of 
Liszt, who had also organised a very Bohemian caravan, in which the 
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young men looked like girls, the ladies like peasant-lads—the maestro 
himself wearing his hair on his shoulders, a broken straw hat, and 
whistling the ‘Dies Ire’ frenetically wherever he went. When 
the civic authorities of the little Swiss towns donned their scarves and 
presented themselves in a body to welcome the illustrious pianist, their 
bewilderment was immense at meeting a dusty company in blouses, 
that smoked cigarettes unceasingly, played the pranks of schoolboys, 
and talked like mystic philosophers. George Sand was ever at home 
in musical society, listened to music, talking of it, translating it, as 
it were, into her own vivid and poetic language. Injthis year she 
produced ‘Mauprat,’ the most powerful work in her “ first manner,” 
and by far the most artistic in construction. At this time, too, she 
wrote the ‘ Derniére Aldino’ (another Italian reminiscence), ‘ Maitres 
Mosaistre,’ and ‘ Pauline,’ which were all published in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes. A month or two after her return from Switzerland 
her mother died. There had never been much sympathy between her 
and George Sand ; hers was a lower, coarser nature ; and the daughter 
manifested none of the passionate grief she had felt at the death of 
the Comtesse de Horn. 

Up to this date George Sand’s works only expressed her personal 
opinions, described her own experiences and reveries. Afterwards 
several alien influences made themselves felt. The first of these was 
Chopin, whom she met in 1838, and with whom she spent eight 
years. They went to Majorca together, and she described the journey 
on her return. At about the same time, Lamennais began to press 
his theories upon her. He had just founded the Monde, and in that 
sheet she published the ‘ Lettres 4 Marcie,’ religious rhapsodies worthy 
of a penitent Magdalen, and teeming with heterodox humanitarian 
doctrines. Then a reflection of Pierre Leroux’s theories was seen in 
‘ Spiridion’ (dedicated to him), and the ‘ Sept Cordes de la Lyre,’ half 
imaginative, half philosophic works, whereof the fundamental ideas 
seem to be the belief in human perfectibility, the necessity of re- 
establishing the harmony of all faculties, broken by systems, and a 
faith in return of souls reborn in other bodies. This same inspiration 
is felt in ‘Consuelo’—the beginning of which, born of Chopin’s 
influence, is a fine essay on the ethics of music—and the ‘ Comtesse de 
Rudolstadt, two incoherent parts of one romance. The heroine of 
‘Consuelo’ is Madame Viardot (Mademoiselle Garcia), and many of 
the incidents in the novel have their parallel in the early life of both 
Monsieur and Madame Viardot. Some strong Socialistic tendencies 
are foreshadowed in ‘Consuelo,’ and they become more distinct— 
thanks to the author’s democratic surroundings—in the ‘Compagnons 
de Tour de France’ (a tale of the old trade corporations), the ‘ Meunier 
d’Augibant,’ a wonderful study of French agricultural classes, and the 
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‘Péché de M. Antoine.’ All these were published between 1839 and 
1845, and their number, their artistic excellence, shows that at forty 
years of age the author had more than the imagination, more than 
the ardour of her youth. And what is rarer still, her juvenile 
industry had not waned. 

But George Sand had not yet entered the sphere in which she 
achieved her greatest triumphs. She had been a mystic, a Socialist, 
a dreamer of vain dreams and a preacher of reformative doctrines. 
‘Jeanne’ announced the formation of a new style, a return to pure 
art, and in ‘ Lucrezia Floriani,’ ‘ Teverino,’ ‘ Ciccinino,’ the change 
grew more noticeable. The author of ‘ Mauprat’ had turned towards 
the idyl, the simple romance of country life; and when ‘ La Petite 
Fadette ’ appeared, it was seen that she had opened up an entirely new 
vein in French fiction. Until then the peasant had not existed in 
French literature. Poets retained the pre-’89 prejudices, and ignored 
them; romance lagged behind history. He might be an elector ; he 
could not be a novelist’s hero. The reading public only knew him as 
a be-ribboned impossibility imagined by Florian and Delille, or an 
argumentative automaton contrived by the encyclopedists. For the 
first time George Sand introduced him as a flesh-and-blood reality, 
and the world went mad about him. It is needless to describe or 
discuss ‘ La Petite Fadette.’ Whoever has even dipped into modern 
French literature knows it by heart, knows, too, the touching story 
of ‘Francois le Champi’ which followed it, and knows best that 
masterpiece of idyllic romance,‘ Le Mari au Diable.’ In all of these 
George Sand put her peasant education to profit. Idealised as to 
sentiment, her rustic men and women are strikingly true in speech 
and manner and habit. She was more than the Walter Scott of Berri, 
as some writers called her, for she described the peasantry of Central 
France as she saw them, not as they might have been in the historical 
past. It is more difficult to understand and portray a race as it is 
than to create one from some archeological remnants and historical 
memoirs. It takes a George Eliot to do the first; a G. P. R. James 
can achieve the second. 

There came a time, however, when George Sand was compelled to 
leave idyl and bucolic, and re-enter the busy world, pen in hand. 
She came to the front in 1848, not as the many calumniators who have 
described her life asserted, with any self-seeking ambition to play a 
big part in that drama which was half a farce, but because her 
surroundings, her friendships, forced her forward. All her friends, 
her literary companions, were active soldiers on the democratic side. 
Néraud the Malgache was a veritable country Brutus; Michel was 
elected a member of the Assembly; Rollinat, the poor austere 
advocate, was a member of the Committee for Foreign Affairs; 
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Chopin was a strong democrat, and she had firm friends in Godefroy 
Cavaignac, Herbert and Ledru-Rollin. Her own sentiment, too, 
was warm and steadfast. She wrote, after expostulating with a 
severe theorist, who held that art enervated and demoralised the 
masses: 

“ Never think that I desert your cause. Of all causes ’tis the noblest 
and most beautiful. I cannot even conceive a poet having any other; 
for if all words are empty as to meaning, at least those of fatherland and 
liberty are harmonious, while legitimity and obedience are rough, unlovely, 
and made for the ears of gendarmes. One may flatter a nation of brave 
men, but to worship a crowned wittol is to abandon all human dignity.” 


Thus, as soon as the throne of Louis the Thrifty had been dragged 
contemptuously down the boulevards to break up on the Place de la 
Bastille, George Sand was in Paris, and in the centre of a very ardent 
and important group. She caught fire at once. Until this day 
individualities had impressed and influenced her; the moulding 
power was now a party. She wrote an emphatic Introduction to the 
‘Bulletin de la République,’ she addressed the people in two letters, 
and founded a weekly newspaper, La Cause du Peuple, which 
advocated sentimental Radical views. She was in daily communication 
with Ledru-Rollin, the Minister of the Interior—the “Father of 
Manhood Suffrage,” as he has since been called. The violence of 
some of the circulars issued from his ministry raised all kinds of 
fears in the moderate bourgeoisie, and the most violent of all was the 
work, or in a great measure the work of George Sand. During 
1849, she contributed articles to the ultra-journal, La Commune de 
Paris, directed by MM. Barbes, Lobrier, and Cabaign. She wrote a 
preface to the popular educational series, ‘Les Conteurs Ouvriers,’ 
and in 1850 translated and patronised Mazzini’s ‘Republic and 
Royalty in Italy." 

There her career as a political writer came to a close. It was not 
a very successful one. She earned no title to fame in it, if she did not 
dishonour her talent and her character. Without protest if not 
without regret, she accepted the coup d’état, and retired to Nohant, 
only to leave it now and then for busy visits to Paris on the occasion 
of some important first performance, or other great literary festivity. 
From this time, indeed, she seemed to take a new and warm interest 
in dramatic literature. She saw, perhaps, that the romance, like the 
social tastes and morals of the Second Empire, was to be theatrical. 
Some years before she had attempted a five-act drama, ‘ Cosima, 
which failed signally. But ‘Frangois le Champi,’ played at the 
Odéon in 1849, and ‘Claudic,’ produced in 1851, were well received, 
though it took many years to educate her as a skilful dramatic 
author, many years to reconcile the public to the subtle philosophic 
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drama, or purely poetic fantaistes in which she excelled. The 
‘Marquis de Villemer,’ played from the beginning to the end of 1864, 
was her first and her greatest dramatic success, and ‘Le Drac,’ ‘ Les 
Beaux Messieurs de Bois Doré,’ are works that still command full 
honours in the Latin Quarter, which furnishes the most critical and 
cultivated audiences. 

The public was promised a piquant enjoyment in 1854—another 
series of Confessions by a female Jean Jacques. George Sand 
published the ‘ Histoire de ma Vie’ in the columns of the Revue. 
Never were expectations more cruelly disappointed. Readers found 
themselves in the distressing position of gentlemen who have 
paid for the Memoirs of Casanova, and acquired the hymns of Dr. 
Watts. The ‘History of my Life’ was a portrait, it is true, but 
only a bust, as the disappointed declared. It is the story of the 
education of a mind, the development of a character; it contains 
few anecdotes, and none that are scandalous. Indeed, so far from 
affording a weapon to the people who had calumniated her private 
life, the ‘ History ’ contained passages that reconciled George Sand to 
many of her assailants. The last battles were fought in 1857, when 
‘Elle et Lui’ appeared. The character, the purpose of the book is 
well known. Alfred de Musset had died—died of ennui and absinthe, 
lying by the roadside and hiccoughing lines from ‘ Rolla.’ Straight- 
way the men who had held him impossible, impracticable, incorrigible 
in his vanity and his weakness, rose up and wept over the martyr poet, 
the great misunderstood, and even pointed at the woman he had known 
and deserted as the wrecker of his life. The answer to the indirect 
accusations and posthumous panegyric was ‘ Elle et Lui.’ Doubtless 
that sect which holds it criminal to speak evil of the dead, and which 
generally contains a good many distinguished slanderers of the living, 
could find much to rebuke in George Sand’s defence, for defence it 
was. But judged at this day, even in France, where literary feuds 
run high and long, the work has been pronounced substantially true, 
and perfectly excusable. In face of the fulsome worshippers of De 
Musset’s memory, it was pardonable, at the worst it was brave in a 
woman who had loved and been deceived in him, to prove that love 
had not had such a great place in his life, and that there were such 
things as infantine vanity, egotism and avarice in the poet who had 
played the victim all his days. Naturally the book excited keen 
curiosity and vehement criticism. It was answered by the poet’s 
brother, Paul de Musset, in a work entitled ‘ Lui et Elle,’ in which 
an unjustifiable use was made of private notes and correspondence 
concerning George Sand and Alfred de Musset. And’ for more 
than a year the publishers were deluged with reminiscences of the 
dispute—Lui, Elle, Eux, Tous les Deux, &c. But George Sand was 
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out of the focus of the quarrel, labouring as hard as ever in the Berri 
chateau. 

There remains little to chronicle. The rest of her life might 
almost be summed up in the catalogue of the works she was yet to 
produce; and even written in this fashion, the history of her 
declining years would be sufficiently long. The imagination re- 
mained quick, her style pure and picturesque ; but it cannot be said 
that any of the works of her old age are likely to endure. Chief 
among them are the ‘ Beaux Messieurs de Bois Doré,’ ‘ Adriani,’ ‘ Le 
Diable aux Champs,’ ‘ La Daniella ’—an audacious and even indecent 
work, both morally and politically—‘ Narcisse,’ ‘ Jean la Roche,’ ‘ Les 
Dames Vertes,’ ‘Le Marquis de Villemer,’ ‘ Mdlle. la Quintinée, 
a philosophic and religious answer to Feuillet’s sickly ‘Sybille’; 
‘ Francia,’ a story of the German invasion ; ‘ Impressions et Souvenirs’ 
—relating to the war; the ‘ Chateau de Pictordu,’ &c. 

During the last twelve or fourteen years of her life, George Sand 
did not leave Nohant, and held very little communication with the 
capital. But she was anything but a lonely or sour, solitary- 
humoured woman. Not a soul in the country side that did not 
know la bonne dame, and got a gay good-morning from her as they 
passed the little park gates, or met her in the lanes of the valley. 
Her family had settled around her under her own roof,—Maurice 
Sand, his wife and children ; Solange, who married the sculptor 
Clesinger, and her children. She had many old friends within call ; 
she had nearly always her guest-chambers full. It has been the 
fortune of the present writer to know many of the occupants of those 
hospitable chambers—men welcomed by George Sand in the old 
Imperial days, men who went to her during the bitter winter of the 
war—who smoked cigarettes with her not many months before her 
death. It was a tranquil, intellectual life in the little chateau of 
Nohant. The very walls were covered with verses, maxims, proverbs. 
And withal no place could be less like the traditional house of the 
blue-stocking. Unlike many writers of the modern upholstery school, 
George Sand had little taste for rococo ornaments, Chinese futilities, 
trophies of swords, tapestry, Ojibbeway fetiches, and cameos worn by 
Leo X. Here was a sober old-fashioned interior, where the smell of 
printer’s ink did not seize one at the throat on the very threshold 
—as it does with poisonous persistency in several literary shrines we 
could name. It was a simple hospitable country house. One entered 
by the open front door, and found oneself immediately in the 
vestibule. The dining-room was opposite; the drawing-room door 
on the right would open, and George Sand appeared, a small slight 
figure simply dressed, a finely marked face, and a heavy mass of 
white hair. She offered her hand and her cheek at the same time— 
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all friends kissed her in the old-fashioned French fashion. Maurice 
Sand was always late, being occupied with some new entomological 
wonder ; but his daughters—the elder of whom, Aurore, is a tall and 
smiling young lady, replaced him. If the visitor arrived in the 
afternoon, he was sure to see George Sand; but at four o’clock she 
retired to work, and only reappeared when dinner was served. After 
breakfast she walked round the park and trundled the bowls for a 
few minutes ; then she rested—with deft hands manufacturing toys 
for her grandchildren, or gravely elucidating a Chinese puzzle, an 
amusement she particularly affected. She was clever in all manual 
exercises, even needle-work, and she has been known to have left books 
and manuscripts for three or four days to re-dress the marionettes of 
Maurice Sand’s miniature theatre—figures wonderfully carved, and 
generally worked by himself. At four Madame Sand retired to her 
room, followed by her dog Fadet—whose supposed dreams and 
reflections she delighted in humorously interpreting. 

The sound of the dinner-bell gathered host and guests and family 
together. Madame Sand never used the privileges of her age and 
greatness, and made a point of dressing handsomely in honour of her 
visitors. Nor did she profess any asceticism with regard to culinary 
matters. She fully bore out the theory, that the men who are 
greatest in the study keep invariably a keen eye on the kitchen. It 
was Madame Maurice Sand’s daily task to superintend the preparation 
of the Chatelaine’s favourite dishes. One signal luxury at Nohant 
was the fruit. George Sand retained her childish tastes, remembering 
the time when bread and fruit was her finest fare. Sojourners at 
Nohant have talked of six or seven varieties of strawberry piled up at 
dessert. Ere that copious dessert was ended, George Sand lit a 
cigarette, dropping the ashes methodically into a glass full of water. 
She talked her best then. In public, in general society, she remained 
almost mute ; but with her children and grandchildren, her friends 
and neighbours round her, she chatted freely and pleasantly, telling 
anecdotes of every celebrity of the century, from Béranger to Dumas 
the younger, from Meyerbeer to Louis Blanc. In the evening there 
were moth hunts in the park; Madame Maurice played Chopin or 
Berlioz in the salon :—then George Sand bade good-night and retired 
—to work until two or three in the morning. Occasionally, on gala 
nights, Maurice would perform with his puppets one of the fantastic 
pieces in his mother’s collection—‘ Théitre de Nohant.’ 

Thus peacefully and usefully closed the life of her who had played 
in her century as strange and restless a part as any of the creations 
of her imagination. She had been ill for a month without speaking 
of her ailment. On the thirteenth of May suffering compelled her 
to keep her bed. The family was away at a wedding party. Dr. 
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Papet discovered intestinal paralysis, and knew she was lost. The 
agony lasted eight days. On Wednesday, the 8th June, it was seen 
that the end had come. All that night she spoke no word—save to 
beg her son to withdraw—manifestly dreading that he should see her 
in the last convulsion. She died at three o’clock in the morning, 
saying distinctly before the end : 

“Surtout qu’on ne détruise pas la verdure.” 

It was thought at first that the words meant delirium, then it was 
remembered that a group of firs planted near the orchard wall over- 
shadowed the corner of the cemetery, where George Sand would rest 
beside her father, her mother, her grandchildren. 

She lies there now, “la grande femme de ce siecle,” said Victor 
Hugo; “la bonne dame,” said the peasants. 
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Cuarter I. 


“ KILLNABALLEW, the 17th—to-morrow, that is, A good oppor- 
tunity for me to pick up a horse, Norrie!” So I remarked to my 
wife in an airy, off-hand manner as I glanced over the advertise- 
ment page of the ‘Killnaballew Reporter,’ our local paper, in 
which the latest agrarian outrage, the next meet of the county 
fox-hounds, and a glowing account of the last temperance soirée, 
trod on one another’s heels with the characteristic incongruity 
of the minor Irish newspapers. 

I was prepared for the mildly reproachful tone of her reply : 

“A horse, John! Another horse! Surely you are not going to 
sell the black mare. Why, only yesterday you pronounced her 
perfect!” I hardened my heart, a difficult process for a young 
husband of three months’ standing! 

“Well, no, my dear! It’s not the black mare I think of parting 
with, but old Dobbin. You see P 

“Old Dobbin !” she interrupted hastily with flashing eyes—true 
Irish eyes, with a world of lurking fire latent in their grey-blue 
depths, though mild enough in general. “Oh, John! Not dear 
old Dobbin surely! Just think how long you’ve had him! And 
such a steady, faithful, dear old horse! Not a single fault, John ; 
I’ve heard you say so! And so safe and easy for me to drive!” 

Her voice quivered with the pathetic tremor that I well knew 
and sorely dreaded. Nevertheless, once more I hardened my 
heart, settled myself more firmly in my mental attitude, and 
proceeded to justify my intention. 

“No fault! No, of course; certainly not! Nothing that you 
could fairly call a fault. But you cannot deny, my dear, that 
he is almost superannuated, and would stand a poor chance in a 
race with my fat Berkshire. Then look at his colour! Intoler- 
able! Light chestnut might pass when we had the pair. But 
now that the young black mare has been promoted from the 
plough-tail to the carriage—vice Thunderer, defunet—you must 
confess it really does not look well. Why, even Captain Purcell 
remarked upon the startling effect of the contrast, and advised 
me to change. By-the-way, my dear” (this in the desperate 
endeavour to avert the storm that invariably gathered at the 
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mention of the gallant Captain’s name)—“ by-the-way, are you 
sufficiently well up in comparative anatomy to inform me which 
portion of the implement is that termed in contemptuous parlance 
the ‘ plough-tail’?” 

It was in vain. 

“That hateful man!” Nora vehemently ejaculated. “I might 
have guessed that that wretch was at the bottom of your wanting 
to sell dear old Dobbin. John, if you must hunt, I wish you 
would refuse to have anything to do with the conceited young 
puppies that you meet there, whose opinions you seem to rate so 
far above your own!” 

This was unkind, but I accepted it amiably, and only queried 
jocosely : 

“What young puppies, my dear? Do you allude to the 
hounds?” Then seeing my wife look honestly affronted, I 
continued: “But seriously, Nora, don’t you think it is a little 
unreasonable to set down all the members of the hunt—and some 
of them very nice fellows too—as young puppies, and credit them 
with no end of influence over your husband, merely because one of 
them happens to advise me to sell one of my horses, and his 
advice chances to chime in with my own opinion?” 

“That’s not all, John,” she flashed out, eagerly. Then, 
suddenly abandoning the position as untenable, she accepted the 
inevitable with a sigh. 

“Well, John, since you must have a horse, don’t, please, ask 
Captain Purcell for his invaluable assistance, but take old Charles 
with you to choose him.” 

“Indeed, I shall do nothing of the kind!” was my brief 
response. “Old Charles thinks a great deal too much of his 
own knowledge and judgment in the matter of horseflesh, and as 
much too little of mine. I shall certainly not constitute myself 
the laughing-stock of the fair by taking with me a boasting, 
blundering idiot like old Charles. I know—I hope I know—a 
good animal when I see one, which is more than he does, I fancy. 
But don’t fear! I shall not consult Purcell either. As I said 
before, I am not a child in leading-strings, and I flatter myself 
that I know the points of a good horse as well as any man in 
Treland.” 

Then, feeling rather ashamed of my heat, I went on more 
temperately : 

“T hear to-morrow’s fair is to be the best of the year. So my 
best plan will be to ride old Dobbin over, sell him there if I can 
get my price for him, and look out for a substitute. If I don’t 
find what I want I can stay over the night with your brother 
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Arthur, and come back by train the next day; but if I succeed 
in getting the right sort of thing, I shall ride him home the same 
night. And now I'll take another cup of coffee, if you please.” 

This was final, and meant that the subject was not to be resumed. 
I had been married long enough to know that if a man does not 
intimate decisively that his say is said, his mind made up, the best 
of women. will protract a subject ad nauseam, and ten to one get 
her own way by sheer force of longwindedness. But Nora knew 
my ways, and the matter rested there. 

The 17th: a bright, cold frosty day—the roads in perfect 
condition, dry and hard as iron. I started off in high spirits, 
shared by Dobbin, who actually contrived to execute a sort of 
clumsy curvet as we rode down the avenue, before relapsing into 
his accustomed jog-trot. Old Charles watched us with a sardonic 
grin on his ancient visage. He wished me good luck in a tone 
well calculated to express his extreme scepticism as to my powers 
of discriminating between a good specimen of the equine race and 
an indifferent one. As I clattered over the hard road, I wished 
inwardly for the hundredth time that I could find a decent 
pretext for getting rid of the old fellow. He was an old retainer 
of my father’s, and I could not deny that he did his work well. 
His horses and carriages he turned out in first-rate style, by the 
aid of innumerable under-grooms, stable-boys, helpers, &e. My 
wife thought him a paragon, a prince among grooms. The case 
was a hopeless one. For the rest of his natural life old Charles 
was a fixture! As I recognised the melancholy fact an ejaculation 
—expressive indeed, but tabooed since my marriage—burst 
unawares from my lips. Nora's anxiety that my béle noire 
should accompany me had touched me in a tender point—nay, it 
had exasperated me more than I should have cared to own. 

The manner in which old Charles treated me was galling in the 
extreme. To him I was still “young Masther John,” whose 
earliest essays in riding and driving had been made under his 
tuition. He acted as if I had no rights of proprietorship over 
either my horses or my dogs, He dosed and doctored them 
without the slightest reference to my opinion—without my 
knowledge even. Lord-paramount indoors—in my own kennels I 
was an intruder, a cypher in my stables. And for this I had old 
Charles to thank ! 

Such a state of things was unendurable! Captain Purcell, I felt 
sure, more than suspected the truth. It was absolutely necessary 
for me to assert my independence! So this morning beheld me 
taking the first decisive step towards attaining my proper position. 
And, moreover, giving old Charles a clearer insight into his, as 
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set forth in the Catechism—grimy, and much bethumbed—from 
whose pages he daily instructed his grandchildren “to order 
themselves lowly and reverently to all their betters.” 

After pounding steadily along for about an hour, we reached 
the foot of a steep hill about a mile from the town (by courtesy) 
of Killnaballew. There I let the reins fall loosely on old Dobbin’s 
neck, and allowed him to choose his own pace. He hung his head 
limply, and subsided into the very slowest of walks. Although, 
to give the old nag his due, he would trot uphill and downhill 
if required, and cover his ten or eleven miles within the hour, 
with many gasps and grunts ’tis true, but without much need 
of whip or spur, yet he was always willing to avail himself 
of his rider's permission to walk, and would crawl along even 
a level road like any old barge-horse, till reminded of his duty 
by voice or rein. And herein lay my chief objection to the 
poor old fellow. I love to restrain a fiery steed, not to urge a dull 
one—to make use of the curb rather than the spur. 

“The top o’ the mornin’ to yer honour! an’ that’s an iligant 
baste ye’re ridin’. Throth, an’ I'd lay his weight in gould he wor 
a gran’ un to go half-a-dozen years back !” 

The speaker was a ragged, gipsy-like fellow who had started 
up from the roadside as I passed. He now walked beside me, 
speaking with that irresistible frankness, just dashed with impu- 
dence that may amuse but can hardly annoy. The brown, sunburnt 
face had, in spite of the bead-like eyes, and upturned nose with 
gaping nostrils, a simple, guileless expression that favourably 
impressed me, and I thought no small beer of my acute perceptions 
as a physiognomist. The look and tone of good-humoured, plain- 
spoken candour took half the sting out of his words. Neverthe- 
less, I felt slightly piqued that the fellow should have seen with 
half a glance that poor old Dobbin had passed his meridian. 

“ Half-a-dozen years back!” I exclaimed with feigned surprise. 
“Why, man alive, what age would you make him out to be now?” 

“Shure, yer honour, an’ he’s a baker’s dozen o’ years over his 
head, av he’s a day!” I could not repress a smile as the ragged 
scamp hit off old Dobbin’s age with such precision. With a 
sharp upward glance he added : 

“ Ay, that’s what I'd hould him to be, yer honour—thirteen 
years, or mebbe now, fourteen ?” 

“Come, come, don’t overshoot the mark, once you've hit it! 
Thirteen it is to the best of my knowledge. But he’s a right 
good horse for all that, and has plenty of work in him still, 
though his paces may not be just what they were once.” 

“Ay! shure enough! No need to tell me that! Didn't I see 
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him wid me own eyes comin’ rattlin’ down the hill wid yez, like 
as if he’d a whin-bush tied undher the tail of him an’ nothin’ on 
his back at all at all. Bedad, sir! It’s ‘a foine quadripid in- 
toirely, only not at all the baste for the loike o’ yer honour to be 
sthridin’ acrass. It’s in his ilimint he'd be undher a farmer’s kyar, 
an’ many’s the dacent boy wud give a pot o money for him, as 
didn’t want a showy-like baste, but a stout un to work.” 

“You've hit it again, my good fellow,” I replied, touching 
Dobbin’s smooth neck lightly with my whip; “that’s what I 
think of selling him for. Do you suppose, now,” I continued 
carelessly (for I had ever a penchant for “ picking other men’s 
brains,” nor disdained to cull a stray thought or an odd fact from 
the talk of the veriest tramp by the way)—“do you suppose I 
should be likely to get a good offer of that kind for him at the 
Killnaballew fair to-day? I mean to sell him there if I can. 
He’s a good horse, as you say, and a valuable one, but doesn’t 
quite meet my requirements.” 

The man hesitated for a moment, and I added: 

“Perhaps, though, you are a stranger here? I merely thought 
it possible you might have picked up the local gossip about the 
fair, and might be able to put your finger on a purchaser.” 

“No, no, yer honour! I’m no stranger! Ye’ve come to the 
right shop for the best of advice, av it’s buyin’ a horse ye’re afther. 
Shure I do be dalin’ in ’em meself in a small way!” 

“Do you? Why, I took you to be——” I checked myself, 
but he coolly finished the sentence for me : 

“A gipsy, yer honour? An’ right yez are to a section! 
‘Dowse, the gipsy,’ they do call me. An’ that’s how I comes to 
dale in such cattle in my small way. What wid thrampin’ the 
counthry from one town to another, and from one gintleman’s 
house to another—on business—shure there isn’t har’ly a horse in 
the county worth the name that’s been bought or sould widout 
Dowse, the gipsy, havin’ a stir at the pot! An’ that’s the way, too, 
that I can sell a good horse chaper betimes than e’er a regular 
daler in Oireland. For ye see, I’m there on the spot, ready to 
pick up a baste afore it’s made up its mind to be sould, as I may 
say. An’ when I have a purty consarn to oblige the genthry wid, 
shure there isn’t one of the quality for twinty, ay, or for fifty 
miles aroun’ as wouldn’t rather buy from Dowse, the gipsy, than 
at the biggest fair, or the biggest sale as ever was.” 

I listened with growing interest to the man’s monologue. 
Shaking one roughened forefinger impressively he went on 
solemnly : 


“An’ why? Tl tell yez! It’s bekase”— rising into a certain 
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rude eloquence of language, and forcefulness of gesture, while 
his dark face glowed with honest pride and excitement—“ it’s 
bakase they’d liefer buy, an’ buy chape, from an honest gipsy, 
a horse as is sure to be a tearin’ good un, or a‘middlin’ un, 
accordin’ as the honest gipsy swears to it, than buy, an’ buy dear, 
ye mind, from a big daler, as may or may not be honest, a baste 
as may or may not be good, accordin’ as chance and the laws of 
natur’ have settled it atwixt ’em.” 

There was a rugged bluntness and sincerity about the man’s 
face and his whole bearing. These, combined with the truthful 
ring in his voice, attracted me towards him irresistibly, and I 
inquired without further circumlocution : 

“Well, Dowse, then perhaps you could tell me whether I am 
likely to get a fair bid for my horse? And to be able to get one 
in exchange a trifle younger ”—the gipsy eyed me with grave 
attention—“ and smarter, and altogether more showy ?” 

“Horses is chape as dirt now, yer honour. The markets is 
down dead low. An’ it’s not a big price ye'll get for the ould un 
this day. Av it wor a cow, now, or a high-steppin’, haughty 
young baste ye wor sellin’, ye might name yer own price, an’ get 
it too, bedad!” 

“Hm! That’s bad!” I muttered, reflectively. “Looking at 
it in that light, it seems as if I shall have to sell cheap, and to 
buy dear.” 

“Thrue for yez! Thrue for yez! Ye never spoke a thruer 
word!” laughed my friend hilariously, apparently under the 
delusion that my speech was intended for a witty one. “ An’ it’s 
by the right leg ye’ve got the ould pig this offer! Buy dear, an’ 
sell chape! That’s always the way; it is so!” 

The fellow’s mirth was infectious, and I could not help laughing 
at his simplicity. 

“Now, my fine fellow, perhaps you will tell me what figure 
a horse like this is likely to be put up at?” 

He dodged the question. That didnot surprise me. No matter 
how straightforward the individual Irish peasant may be, he will 
invariably shirk giving a direct answer. He is cautious to a 
degree, and objects to committing himself. 

“Horses is chape, now,” he repeated oracularly. “Might yer 
honour be manin’ to swap, now; or to sell, an’ thin buy again?” 
The query was put with all the frankly-displayed curiosity of 
a child. “Bekase I'd say ‘swap!’ av ye wor askin’ for my 
advice.” 

“Oh, I really do not care! IfI ‘swap’ as you say, I should of 
course be willing to give a few pounds into the bargain. And if 
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I sell first, what price should I stipulate for, do you think, in the 
present state of the market?” 

“ Shure, av ye put a raisonable small price on him, yer honour, it’s 
besaged yell be wid the farmers, and thrademen, an’ such-like. 
An’ av ye put a big price on him, sorra a lonely bid ye'll get from 
now till yestherday, an’ that’s a big word!” 

“And what,’ I pursued patiently but persistently, like a 
cautious entomologist stalking a lively butterfly on the window- 
pane, hoping each moment to transfix him with the deadly pin, 
—“what would you call a big price, may I ask?” 

“What price might yer honour be willin’ to take?” (I had not 
yet secured my volatile prey.) 

“Well, if Icould get a bid of £40 for him, I might——” The gipsy 
looked up incredulously into my face, then grinned appreciatively. 
. “Ye’re jokin’, yer honour. An’ why not? Says I to meself the 
minute I claps eyes on yez, ‘His honour’s got a big share,’ says I, 
‘of ould Oireland’s mother-wit. It’s himself will bother the dalers 
when he tackles ‘em.’ I seen it in the turn of yer eye!” 

“ All the same, Dowse, I am perfectly serious this time. He’s 
a most valuable horse, almost thorough-bred, and was a capital 
hunter in his day.” 

“Thin ay it’s in airnest ye’ll be, .n’ ye mane to stickle for £40, 
av ye wait, begorra, from this fair till the next, sorra the ghost of 
an offer will ye git, and that’s the thruth for yez!” 

Now the fact of the matter was this. I should have jumped at 
the chance of £30 for the old nag, or £25 either. But we know 
—by what law of morality or justice I cannot say—that all is 
fair in love, war, and horse-dealing. Or rather, all is so very far 
from fair, that one’s motto must perforce be, “Every man for 
himself,” and we all know the fate that overtakes the hindmost. 

Still my conscience smote me lightly, as I answered carelessly, 
looking full into the ingenuous face of the man whom I was 
deceiving : 

“£35 or £40. It’s not much for such a horse, especially as 
T expect to have to pay up pretty well for the one I shall get in 
his place, as I want him to match another.” 

The gipsy’s face, which had suddenly lighted up, became again 
overcast, as he exclaimed, “Och, shure! Thin it’s no good; an’ 
I was thinkin’ I knew what wud suit yer honour down to the 
ground, but av it’s for a match——” 

“Never mind,” I interrupted, on the alert at once. “ What 
were you about to propose ?” 

“Faix, I was thinkin’ I moight buy the horse meself, an’ sell 
him, wid a fair profit on the thransaction, to a farmer up in the 
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north, as is lookin’ for his loike. An’ I was thinkin yer honour 
moight be willin’ to swap, for I don’t think good o’ givin’ away a 
big lump of a twenty-pounder, all in a hape. An’ the horse, yer 
honour, he’s as full o’ fire as a box of lucifers, an’ as showy an’ 
gay and bright as a paycock. But av it wor for a match——” 

“He might suit,’ I interposed again, my mouth watering for 
the embodiment of this glowing description. “Describe him, my 
man.” 

“No, no! Hewouldn’t suit, I'll go bail! An’ howshould he ? 
He'll be too high for yer honour by a couple o’ inches.” 

“Ah! That must be the first consideration. Sixteen hands 
exactly! Not an inch more or less! Just the height of this 
fellow!” 

“ Bedad, that’s his height toa hair!” cried the gipsy gleefully, 
snatching off his battered, brimless hat, and beating an excited 
tattoo on the crown. “ Wouldn’t it be the quarest thing at all, 
yer honour, av it wor to be a match atwixt them two? But 
Tm thinkin’ ye let slip a word of a grey ?” 

“No, no! Not a grey! Bay might do, but I should 
prefer ; 

“ Don’t say black, yer honour! Don’t say black! Black’s the 
little darlint that’s whinnyin’ for me this minute in his stable. 
Don’t say black now!” and he actually stretched out his hands 
entreatingly in odd contradiction to his words, while his spare 
frame fairly quivered with excitement. 

“Black it is though,” I responded, laughing outright at his 
naive exhibition of delight. “Black, rising six, sixteen hands, 
high-stepping, free and fast! There’s her picture for you, 
Dowse, to match if you can!” 

“Tt’s himself! It’s himself! His very moral! Black 
Beauty’s twin brother! Ye’ve hit him off to a hair, and that’s 
the thruth for yez!” and this irrepressible child of the 
South laughed, capered, and bestowed facetious pokes in the ribs 
on his own spare person in his exquisite enjoyment of the 
coincidence. 

“ An’ more be token, it’s the lucky man yez are, Captin!” (this 
title was a mistaken one, but was often given to me by strangers. 
Why?—I can only conjecture; but no matter, it sounded 
pleasantly in my ears, and I did not undeceive the gipsy)—“ it’s 
the lucky man yez are, Captin, if the baste ye’ve got at home is 
aqual to the one I'll give yez. But mebbe ye’re wantin’ him at 
onst, and it’s ten miles away he is this minute. It was to this 
very fair I was bringin’ him, ay ye’ll believe me, an’ a gintleman 
as hear’d on him—for he’s well-known in these parts—sends 
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for me to Rathcollin, an’ has Black Beauty igzamined by the vet. 
An’ yer honour, me, and the vet., an’ the gintleman, we all says 
to one another, says we, that he’s ne’er a fault, nor a blemish, nor 
a hair’s disparagement onhim. An’I only asks a beggarly sivinty- 
five for him, an’ he refuses him bekase he wor one dhirty inch 
below the ould bag-o’-bones he wor to run wid, and that’s the 
thruth for yez!” 

“ £75!” I exclaimed, seizing upon the main point of the story. 
“£75! Why, man, that’s preposterous! But if you want to 
swap, that may alter the case. What would you be willing to 
take now, with the chestnut thrown in?” 

“Shure, I'll lave that to yer honour. It’s not Dowse, the gipsy, 
would make bould to spake before a rale gintleman like the 
Captin !” 

Of course I was a trifle too astute for this touch of blarney to 
go down; yet the air of manly deference with which the gipsy 
spoke was of a piece with the simple, childlike character which 
had at first caught my fancy. 

“ An’ it’s not namin’ a price ye’d have me be afore iver I’ve cast 
my eye over the baste?” he continued, laying his hand on the 
bridle with a business-like air, preparatory to a leisurely inspec- 
tion. “Ah!a foine baste inthoirely! An’ ne’er a blemish, yer 
honour was sayin’. But,” with a bland and insinuating smile, “a 
thrifle touched in the wind, ain’t he, now?” 

“Short-winded! Why, man, isn’t he breathing as quietly as 
you or 1?” I asked, with an affectation of indignation. It did 
not deceive the gipsy’s keen eye. 

“Ay! calm and quiet enough, now! But not when yer honour 
came up wid me! An’ it’s not a gintleman like yer honour wud 
deny that same, an’ desave a poor thravellin’ gipsy !” 

His half-grieved, half-resentful intonation might have been 
envied by many an actor. But then nature is superior’to art! 
I felt almost disposed to blush. 

“An’ did ye say he'd never been down, yer honour?” He 
looked steadily at me for a moment, his bright eyes keener than 
ever. “I see; a weeshy thrick o’ stumblin’, Captin ?” 

“Qh, no! Nothing of the kind!” I struck in hastily, glad of 
an honest chance of entering a protest against the wholesale way 
in which this ragged vagabond spotted at once all poor old 
Dobbin’s—eccentricities, let us say. 

“Tt’s true he’s been down—once ; but that was leaping a nasty 
stone wall in the hunting-field, and I don’t see how you guessed 
it, for he didn’t mark himself. But as for stumbling—he’s as 
sure-footed as a goat.” 

VOL, LXV. P 
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“Let me see thin, Captin,” he said musingly, summing up the 
evidence. “Rising fourteen: been down—once, more or less; 
the laste taste in loife thick-winded, buta very good horse widall ; 
though, in coorse, ye couldn’t extortionate a big price on me, wid 
them weeshy drawbacks to the fore. Now wait till I tell you! 
You and me will come to terms, and I'll take the ould chestnut, 
whatever else I'll do. An’ I'll ride him to Rathcollin, where I 
left Black Beauty afther the gintleman disappointed me rispictin’ 
him. An’ that’s ten miles from the spot yer honour stands on. 
But meself an’ Beauty ‘Il be wid yez the morrow’s morn afore 
noon, and ye can thry him in the park. An’ av ye’ve bought a 
horse in the day’s fair, or av ye’ve took a fancy agin Black 
Beauty, (for 1 good judge like yer honour couldn’t in raison 
mislike him,) thin I'll take the ould chestnut from yez for £15, an’ 
be off wid the rest o’ the bargain.” 

“£15! My good fellow, it’s you that are joking now! I 
couldn’t possibly let him go under £30! No, I'd rather take him 
home again, and wait half-a-dozen years, if horses don’t go up 
before then.” 

“ An’ av ye waited three years, let alone six, yer honour,” he 
responded with a grim chuckle, “ye’d wait till the ould horse 
had gone up as high as the happy huntin’ grounds above, as Red 
Mike was discoorsin’ upon.” 

Without inquiring who Red Mike was, I rejoined : 

“Come, Dowse, no more ‘palavering,’ as Red Mike would 
probably say. Make me a fair offer, or let it alone. Say thirty, 
if I don’t take your horse.” 

“Twinty, yer honour. Not a sixpence more! I couldn’t do 
it. It wud go agin me conscience to the wife an’ the childher. 
An’ whin ye see Black Beauty, it’s proud ye'll be to give me 
the ould chestnut and fifty pound to boot!” 

Of course I spurned this proposal with righteous indignation, 
and offered in my turn should Black Beauty be the choice bit of 
horse-flesh described, to give old Dobbin in exchange and “ thirty 
pound to boot.” 

Equally of course, after the stereotyped amount of haggling 
and splitting sixpences inseparable from an Irish bargain, we 
halved the difference, and decided upon £40 as the utmost limit 
of generosity to which our duties to our respective “ wives and 
childher” would allow us to go, my “childher” being an 
unknown and entirely fictitious quantity introduced into the con- 
versation by the exigencies of the moment. 

As the bargain was finally struck, we entered the town. I 
dismounted, administered a farewell caress to old Dobbin’s drooping 
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head, and saw Dowse, the gipsy, ride off in the direction of Rath- 
collin.— 

No! my friends, no! My story does no¢ end thus. I was not 
so utterly raw and inexperienced as you are beginning to sur- 
mise ! 

Dowse, the gipsy, did not ride off with my horse, never to 
return. On the contrary, he insisted on depositing with me as 
security for his re-appearance, a Bank of Ireland note for £20. 
This he extracted, greatly to my astonishment, from a greasy, 
unwholesome-looking, evil-smelling leathern purse: I confess I 
should have been satisfied without further guarantee for his good 
faith than that afforded by his honest, ugly face, but he professed 
uneasiness lest some unforeseen accident should endanger his life 
and my property. SoI gave way. 

With a light heart I walked towards the open market-place 
where the fair was held, passing the too-odorous pledge through 
the fragrant curls of smoke issuing from my cigar. The fast 
approaching triumph over my tyrant, Charles, supplied me with 
mental pabulum of the most delicious kind. 

This old reprobate was reported by Buttons to have affirmed 
that he “ would not be surprised if Masther John wor to come 
back wid no more than a ten-poun’ note in his pocket for ould 
Dobbin, an’ wid fifty poun’ out of it for an ould screw as wouldn’t 
so much as pay its own buryin’ expenses!” AsI examined the 
different representatives of the noble race set forth for sale, with 
the dispassionate criticism of a man already suited, I congra- 
tulated myself heartily on my good luck. 

There was only one animal in the fair worth a second glance as 
far as matching my own black mare, Sharon, was concerned, and 
she was too young. I might have been deluded into buying her, 
and thereby, if possible, sinking still lower in old Charles’ 
estimation, for she seemed to me to be a perfect animal, full of 
blood and fire. But I thought of my treasure, my Black Beauty, 
and I refrained. 

The fair contained little of interest to me, so I sauntered away 
to the house of my brother-in-law. I found Arthur and his 
charming young wife at home, and spent the rest of the day very 
pleasantly. 

The former professed his regret on hearing that I had parted 
with old Dobbin, a horse he had always admired, respected 
rather, Respect was the sentiment invariably inspired by old 
Dobbin! He further expressed his congratulations on my extra- 
ordinarily good fortune in so easily lighting upon a first-rate 
substitute. And finally, his regret that urgent business would 
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take him up to town next morning, and debar him from the 
pleasure of accompanying me to Killnaballew Park, distant about 
a mile from my present quarters. 

“Very sorry indeed, old fellow,” I replied, “for I flatter 
myself I’ve secured rather a nice article! However, if he’s in 
condition you'll see him on Friday at the hunt, weather per- 
mitting.” 


Carter II, 


I woke next morning in tip-top spirits, to match the glorious day 
that dawned upon my unclosing eyes. 

To-day’s transaction was to impress upon Captain Purcell the 
conviction of my thorough conversance with matters equine, and 
I hoped—but this was less certain—to install me into the proud 
position of master of my own stables. 

At 11.30 am. I sallied forth, and before mid-day reached the 
place of rendezvous. The “ park” was nothing more pretentious 
than one huge field, enclosed, and sprinkled sparsely with mag- 
nificent trees, the grass being kept closely cropped by numerous 
sheep. 

I had not waited for five minutes before the sharp ring of hoofs 
was audible. The sound ceased suddenly, as it reached the park 
gates. I looked up, and saw a handsome, well-groomed black 
horse, with my own saddle and bridle upon him, My friend, 
Dowse, the gipsy, flung himself from the former. 

“ Musha, yer honour, an’ it’s kilt I do be wid thryin’ to be wid 
yez before. But Black Beauty was so full of his thricks, leppin’ 
an’ prancin’ like a kid, that I thought I'd niver get here at all at 
all. An’ av yer honour wants a baste as is fresher afther a ten- 
mile ride than afore he started, here he is stannin’ beside yez.” 

“Why! you don’t mean to say you have come all the way 
from Rathcollin this morning? That is hardly fair to your horse, 
Dowse, to expect him to show off to the best advantage after ten 
miles on the hard road.” 

“Thry him, Captin, only thry him. Throth, an’ Ill thrust 
him not to disgrace his ould masther that r’ared him!” and 
Dowse passed his fingers affectionately through the jet-black 
mane of the noble animal standing patiently by his side. I 
patted him soothingly, then measured him with my eye. Yes! 
he looked about sixteen hands, and in shape and build almost as 
good a match for Sharon as old Dobbin had been. 

Poor old Dobbin! I could not repress a sigh, but consoled 
myself by reflecting that Dowse had solemnly assured me that he 
would keep him himself till he could find for him “as good and 
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kind a masther as the one I’m gettin’ for me own Black Beauty, 
God bless him!” and I knew he would be true to his word. 

“ And now, Dowse, let me see you show him off before I mount 
him myself. That’s only fair to you both. Trot him and canter 
him first.” 

“ Throth, an’ I will; an’ gallop him into the bargain, though 
the ground do be a thrifle hard wid the frost for the iligant 
hoofs of him. An’ yer honour shall see him lep yon fence like a 
bird on the wing, or the hunter born an’ bred as he is.” 

He gave Black Beauty a slight cut with the whip, which the 
fiery creature resented by springing forward with a bound like 
a deer’s, then, with a snort of defiance, breaking into a smart 
hand-gallop. Up and down, down and up, trotting, cantering, 
galloping, then taking the low sunk-fence with a leap that landed 
him half-a-dozen yards on the other side. 

“That'll do, Dowse, that will do!” I cried in uncontrollable 
delight. “ Why, man,” I continued rapturously, “if you had had 
a grain of sense, you would have shown his paces first, and made 
your bargain afterwards.” 

I shouted these remarks to the gipsy, who had slipped from 
the saddle while still at some little distance, and was busy 
re-adjusting the girths. He now slowly led Black Beauty 
towards me, remarking quietly : 

“T don’t wish to go back from my word, Captin. I’ve made a 
fair profit out of the horse, as I don’t deny, as a man must do to 
live, an’ for the sake o’ the childher at home, an’ I'm content. 
But it do go to me heart to part wid Black Beauty, the jewil! 
Him as I r’ared up from a foal—from a babby-in-arms—I may 
say. He’s followed me from place to place, runnin’ afther 
the cart like a child, with ne’er a rope nor nothin’ to tie him, 
an’ it comes hard on me to see the last o' him. Ay! even 
whin he’s sould to a gintleman like yer honour’s self, who'll 
thrate him kind, an’ niver touch him wid the whip, ’cept in the 
way of play. Ay, it comes harp, but I'll do it for the wife an’ 
ehildher.” 

The soft-hearted fellow stooped forward, and actually pressed 
his lips to the soft, black muzzle of the gentle, high-bred 
creature. 

I was touched, as any man might have been, by the sight of 
this mute caress. To recall the gipsy to the pleasanter side of 
the picture, I observed : 

“Well, I suppose, Dowse, as you are tramping about from 


one place to another, and may not be in this part of the country 
long——” 
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“Thrue for yer honour! I'll be fifty mile away the morn’s 
morn,” he interjected. 

“In that case you would like the money to be paid down on 
the nail,” taking the bridle from his hands as I spoke, preparatory 
to mounting for a personal trial of my future property, and 
adding : “ But first let me see if he is pleasant and easy to ride.” 

“There’s some gintlemen,” remarked Dowse slowly, still 
retaining a firm grip of the restive animal’s bit, “as can tell a 
good baste from a bad un by the looks o’ him. An’ there’s more,” 
dropping each word sharply and distinctly, “ manin’ no disrispect 
to yer honour, as can’t tell how he’d suit ’em from seein’ a baste, 
but must get asthride him an’ feel him as well. So mebbe ye’d be 
wishin’——” 

“No, no! I think not!” I protested hurriedly, not caring to 
be placed in this latter category, even by a gipsy. “ What I’ve 
seen will do for me. He is as springy as a greyhound, and as 
light as a swallow. My own eyes can vouch for that, and what 
more does a man want? And now, first, here you have your own 
note for £20.” 

“Ay! that’s all right, yer honour. An’ it’s blithe 1am to see 
ye back again,” affectionately apostrophising the “filthy lucre” 
as he stowed it away again in its foul nest, “an’ forty poun’ to 
boot.” 

“Yes, forty. Here you are. And here’s a small luck-penny to 
go with the chestnut ;” and I shoved a pound note into his half- 
reluctant hand, thus finding a vent for my sympathy with the 
poor fellow, who seemed to feel the prospective parting with 
his favourite as deeply as did the owner of the far-famed “ Arab 
steed.” 

“Good-bye, Dowse! May you have a speedy sale, and a ‘ fair 
profit’ on it, as indeed I am sure you will.” 

“Musha! that same am I, an’ I’m for iver thankful to yer 
honour,” pulling the shaggy forelock that depended over his left 
eye. ‘An’ I’d, soon be the rich man ay I'd always a rale born 
gintleman to dale wid, like yer honour’s honour, that gives a good 
price for a good baste, an’ a good luck-penny to boot. An’ good 
luck go wid yer own self, an’ wid Black Beauty, God bless the 
darlint! An’ one word more,’—laying a detaining hand on my 
arm—‘“axin’ yer pardon for makin’ so bould, but mebbe whin 
yerself or one o’ yer gran’ frien’s is wantin’ another baste o’ the 
same sort, yell remimber Dowse, the gipsy.” 

“That I will, Dowse! It will give me great pleasure to do so,” 
I assured him kindly; then springing into the saddle, trotted 
gaily off on my new purchase. 
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Dowse stood motionless at the gates, watching Black Beauty 
intently as he clattered down the road. 

It might have been that he was only shading his eyes from the 
sun. But I fancied, glancing round, that he hastily dashed 
away a tear as he took the last long farewell look at his well- 
beloved pet—for the ties between a poor man and his horse are 
many and close, and not to be severed without a heart-pang. 

Certainly I had a right to feel jubilant over my bargain. £20 
was little enough for my wife’s favourite, but more, probably, 
than I could have sold him for at the fair—so my good friend 
Dowse assured me. Then the difference! £40! Black Beauty 
was ridiculously cheap for £40! Stop! that was not it exactly! 
£40 and Old Dobbin it was. Still, a mere trifle for the black 
horse! After a ten-mile journey, and a hard half-hour’s work in 
the park, he was still fresh as paint, skittish, and full of little 
playful tricks, but withal, a very easy, comfortable animal to ride. 
His trot, I thought, was quite equal to old Dobbin’s in his 
palmiest days. 

However, even Black Beauty was but mortal. By the time we 
reached Killnaballew, his superfluous spirits had worn off, and he 
trotted up the avenue to Arthur’s house as quietly as heart could 
desire. I took him round to the stable to rest for an hour or two 
before continuing his journey, for Killnaballew was seven long 
Irish miles from “The Rookery ”—my little country nest. 

I had a faint hope that Arthur might not have started after 
all, for I yearned to exhibit my steed to such a capable judge. 
But he had left the house soon after I did. Mrs. Devitt was out 
too, the little maid-servant informed me, “an’ please sir, ye’re 
not to wait luncheon on the misthress, an it’ll be ready at two.” 

I whiled away an hour or two with the aid of a new magazine 
and a first-rate luncheon, then took my departure. As it was, I 
had delayed too long. It was growing dusk before I reached 
home, and I feared Nora might be anxious, knowing that I had 
intended to ride my new horse. But Black Beauty's nervousness 
had toned down to a praiseworthy steadiness, and he went quietly 
on through the gathering darkness. 

Old Charles came hobbling round as I arrived safely at the 
door, and began instantly to examine Black Beauty by the light 
of the stable-lantern. With a novel, yet delicious thrill of dawn- 
ing self-respect in his presence, I listened calmly to his half- 
condescending, half-commendatory remarks : “ Ay, a foine, sthrong 
build ; good shoulder ; seems about the hoighth ; mebbe he’ll make 
a match for Sharon, afther all, Masther John !” 

“ Afther all” evidently bore reference to his previous scepticism. 
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Therefore I merely said curtly, “Give him a good feed of oats, 
Charles, and a bran mash. And see that his rack is well filled. 
He’s done his twenty miles to-day, and done them nobly.” Turning 
away I congratulated myself upon the new-born sense of authority 
with which I had issued my orders. As the old man disappeared into 
the darkness, I heard him mutter with an undisguised chuckle: 

“May the saints and the Blessed Vargin turn a deaf ear to 
me dyin’ prayers ay iver I heard the like of that! And does 
Masther John want to find him the morn’s morn bust up like a 
cow in a clover-bed, wid his bran-mashes, an’ his oats, an’ his hay. 
He! he! Masther John do bate all, he do!” 

This coarse soliloquy brought the hot blood to my cheeks, but 
all else was forgotten as Nora rushed into my arms, and greeted 
me with even more effusion than was her wont. 

“Oh, John, dear! I was getting so nervous, but when I heard 
dear old Dobbin, I knew you were all right!” 

“Old Dobbin!” I echoed. ‘ What do you mean, my dear ?” 

** Ah! I know,” smiling archly. “And Tlltell younow! That 
was just what I was hoping might happen, and I cannot help 
feeling glad you could not sell him. Oh! I was listening so 
anxiously John dear, and I was so delighted when I heard him 
coming. Dear old Dobbin! I should know his step among a 
thousand!” 

“A feminine exaggeration, my dear!” I reply calmly, catching 
the drift of her remarks. ‘‘ You would know his step among a 
thousand, doubtless, in theory. Practically, you do not know it 
‘among’ two. For that was my new black horse, a regular 
beauty, a Black Beauty, as his name tells you (by-the-way, I 
must change his name—it is too hackneyed), and, as I anticipate, a 
perfect match for Sharon.” 

Her face fell, then brightened again. “John, you are only in 
fun, are you not? It is really dear old Dobbin ?” 

“No, my dear, no!” I answer her pleadings shortly, and with 
the air of a man whose patience is exhausted. ‘No, my dear! 
that was my new horse, and I hope you will like him as much 
as I do. Dobbin was all very well, but no more to be compared 
with Black Beauty than the white cow is! And now, Norrie, can 
you give me a cup of tea before I go up to dress, for it was 
dismally cold riding home, and I am half-frozen ?” 

As usual, the conversation was pleasantly terminated by the 
well-timed request. A woman is never so well pleased as when 
ministering to the wants of her husband, particularly if that 
ministration takes the form of providing him with meat or drink. 

The next day but one, Friday, was that determined by long 
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precedent as the Killnaballew hunt-day. The meet was to be on 
the Rookery “lawn,” i.e., the large field in front of the house, 
which is so called in this part of the country, even if only a 
grazing-field. 

I resolved to ride Black Beauty. Nora tried to dissuade me, 
but I was firm. When he was brought round to the hall door, 
she contented herself with a few general words of praise. I 
attributed this lukewarmness to a natural feeling of bitterness 
against the usurper of Dobbin’s place, and did not try to combat 
it; or possibly it was due to a sudden accession of nervousness 
caused by my rashness in hunting a horse of whom I knew so 
little. 

Before I had ridden a hundred yards, I repented my firmness. 
Black Beauty was evidently feeling rather used up and out of 
spirit, as the best horse may sometimes. I blamed myself for not 
having given him more than one day to recruit in before riding 
him in public. It was too late to turn back now, as the hounds 
were just throwing off. 

A splended fox at last broke cover, the pack started off in full 
ery, and Black Beauty waked up considerably as we galloped 
along. But then the veriest cart horse could do no less, and his 
spirits soon flagged again. There was some excuse for him! A 
sudden change had come in the night, and a rapid thaw set in. 

Of course Reynard picked out the worst possible route! And 
of course we were soon toiling painfully over muddy swamps, and 
thick, tenacious clay. Still Black Beauty held his own, and 
bravely did his best. I forbore to use whip or spur, for he was 
evidently straining every nerve to keep pace with his fresher 
companions. 

At last horses and men were alike disheartened. The fox, the 
only party thoroughly satisfied with the turn affairs had taken, 
ran to earth in an old disused quarry, and no one seemed to have 
sufficicnt energy left to wish to ride back to cover for another. 

Finally, after the hardest, stickiest run of the season, we 
resolved to make the best of our way home. And this the 
more readily, as it was drizzling in a steady, melancholy kind of 
way, most depressing to man and beast. I leaned forward in my 
saddle, and patting Black Beauty’s neck, said soothingly—for he 
too seemed to share the general dejection, while his steaming 
flanks and quivering nostrils showed that the fault lay in no lack 
of good-will on his part— 

“Poor old Beauty! You did your best, didn’t you, old boy? 
But you shall have a good rest to-morrow, and plenty of oats to 
freshen you up after your hard day’s work. I must tell old 
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Charles——” This was trenching on dangerous ground, so I broke 
off abruptly, and withdrew my hand from his damp neck. In 
doing so I noticed that it looked dirty and discoloured, and then 
I further perceived that the foam with which Black Beauty’s 
sides were flecked, had also a dark, dull, purplish hue. 

“Shockingly badly groomed he must have been! Charles shall 
give him a regular soap-and-water scrubbing. He ought to have 
seen for himself what a filthy state the horse was in! Just what 
I have often said! His sight is failing fast! Still, I didn’t 
notice it myself when I bought him; he looked clean enough 
then. Hullo! confound it! Here comes Purcell, and nothing 
escapes his prying eyes!” 

It was too late to evade him. He rode up, observing, “ Deuced 
hard run, that, Langley! The first fox we’ve let escape us this 
season! Ah, your new horse, I see! Looks pretty well done up. 
Had a cropper, eh ?” 

“No, not exactly! but immensely splashed. What do you 
think of him, Purcell? Rather a nice thing, I fancy! Only got 
him on Wednesday, so he’s not quite up to the mark yet. Wants 
grooming, and clipping, and making-up generally.” 

“ All the grooming in the world won’t make an old horse into a 
young one,” announced Purcell sententiously. 

“Old! Why, he’s only rising seven—six or seven—the fellow 
could not remember which. I didn’t want anything younger, as 
my wife intends to drive him occasionally, and she prefers a 
quiet animal.” 

“Rising seven! Phew!”—the long whistle was indicative of 
extreme incredulity. “Rising seventeen, more likely! A 
regular old stager, if I am not much mistaken! What vet. told 
you that astounding cram, I’d like to know, eh ?” 

“Aw, well! To tell the truth, I don’t know the man’s name! 
But he’d passed the horse the day before I bought him, warranted 
him sound and all that, so I knew it was all right.” 

The fact was that I had never taken into consideration the 
advisability of getting a vet.’s opinion to back up my own, but 
there was no occasion for me to mention this trifling oversight to 
Purcell. 

“Ah! I see!” he said thoughtfully, raising his eyebrows and 
stroking his long moustache—a gesture I particularly disliked. 
“Well, he will probably be quiet enough in all conscience for 
Mrs. Langley to drive—or ride either. But I'll bet you a soy. 
he’ll not clear that fence! ” 

“Done!” I cried, striking my spurs into his sides, and Black 
Beauty sprang forward. It wasn’t much of a leap; old Dobbin 
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had often taken it when he was fresh; but there was a deep, 
broad ditch on the other side, and my horse was pretty well done 
up. However, I did not doubt that he could tackle it, and we 
charged the fence at full speed. Lifting Black Beauty well up 
to the leap, I touched him again with the spur; he took it 
bravely and cleared the fence, with perhaps a hair’s-breadth to 
spare. 

Bat alas! for the luckless horse, and alas! for the luckless 
rider, Black Beauty fell short of the firm ground, and we were 
both plunged into the deep muddy ditch. I threw myself from 
his back, as he floundered helplessly about in the mire and thick 
yellow clay, reaching the bank just in time to see Purcell’s young 
roan clear fence and ditch with an easy bound, and stop short 
half-a-dozen yards from the scene of the catastrophe. To dis- 
mount, and with my assistance to extricate poor Black Beauty, 
was the work of a moment with him. 

Then, in spite of my muddy, miserable condition, I burst into a 
roar of laughter, and Purcell followed suit with hearty good-will. 
He was the first to recover his gravity. 

“T say, Langley! Look here! What’s up next? This looks 
serious. I’m afraid your horse is going to have a fit or something 
of the kind. I never saw a horse foam like this in my life!” 

I looked round, and saw, to my horror, that he was almost 
covered with a dark purplish foam, while the water that streamed 
from his dripping flanks was also tinged with black. His breath 
came in short, quick gasps, and his sides heaved painfully, like 
those of a broken-winded horse. Then I saw, too, that my hands 
were darkened and stained through coming in contact with the 
wretched animal while wallowing in the ditch. Even Purcell’s 
scarlet coat had not escaped scot-free. 

“By George! This is a bad business, Langley. Get him 
home as fast as you can. Tell your old groom to attend to him 
at once. He’ll understand the case better than you will.” 

“Possibly,” I suggested, too thoroughly alarmed to resent this 
speech—‘ possibly the floundering about in that abominable 
ditch has done the mischief. Look at his legs! They are 
perfectly yellow! He must have been half buried in clay!” 

“That’s not clay!” exclaimed Purcell, stooping down to get 
a closer view of his legs. “I’m a Dutchman if it hasn’t turned 
the hair yellow! And look there at his side and his shoulder! 
Just the same, by Jingo! Most extraordinary thing I ever 
saw !” 

“There’s no use standing here in the rain to discuss it,” I 
said, rather sulkily, re-mounting my poor horse as I spoke. 
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‘Some chemical property of the water, I suppose. At all events, 
Pll hurry home now.” 

“All right! It’s decidedly the wisest thing you can do.” 
And we rode on silently side by side. Black Beauty laboured on, 
looking almost dead-beat. I saw with dismay that the strange, 
sickly, yellow hue was extending over his whole body, and the 
purple foam dropped from his jaws to the ground. I was abso- 
lutely at my wits’ end, and began to wonder whether horses were 
ever afflicted with jaundice, and whether this could be a case in 
point. 

While mentally revolving this question, I was startled and 
annoyed by the sound of a yell of laughter from my companion. 
And not only one explosion of mirth, but peal upon peal, until I 
waxed seriously wroth. 

“For mercy’s sake, man, stop that row! I call it deuced 
unfeeling of you when a fellow is in a nasty fix ‘ 

“A nasty fix!” he echoed, with another uncontrolled burst of 
merriment. “A nasty fix! I should rather think it was! Oh! 
Langley, my boy! They’ve done you this time. I verily believe 
it will be the death of me.” And he rolled from side to side in 
his saddle, as if about to justify his own belief. 

“They've done you this time!” he reiterated, with ever- 
increasing gusto. “This is glorious! Too too utterly glorious! 
It’s the best joke 1 ever heard! Don’t you see it, my boy? 
Look at him! Shades of Rarey and Nimrod; behold the ancient 
chestnut!” and he pointed to poor Black Beauty—Yellow Beauty 
he might now have been more correctly termed. 

My choler increased as I beheld the poor animal’s really 
pitiable plight. 

“Can’t you mind your own business, Purcell?” I asked angrily. 
“T don’t see the point of the joke, though you seem to, in paying 
£60 for a horse and losing him a couple of days after. The poor 
brute’s dying! Any fool can see that—or any madman either ”— 
with a savage glance to emphasise the words. “I wish to 
goodness I'd never sold old Dobbin!” 

“You haven’t! you haven’t!” screamed Purcell in an ecstasy of 
delight. ‘Look at him! only look at him! £60 for the old 
chestnut—for old Dobbin!” 

Not like a lightning-flash—not like a thunder-clap—but softly, 
insidiously, the horrible truth stole into my mind with a cold, 
sickly chill that brought conviction with it. 

The horse that I bestrode—my thorough-bred hunter, my noble 
Black Beauty—slowly resolved himself into—can I confess it ?— 
into old Dobbin. There was no room for the ghost of a doubt. 
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In a blind, senseless fury of mortification and rage, I dashed 
my spurs against his sides, lashed him heavily with my hunting- 
whip, and galloped wildly home. 

How I resolved to shoot the horse—to sell him—to give him 
away—but never, never to let Nora know the horrible, humilia- 
ting truth; how I found her waiting on the door-steps, and heard 
the joyful exclamation that greeted her old favourite; how I 
ate humble-pie ad libitum in the presence of old Charles, who 
averred that he had known the truth from the first, but thought 
“Masther John” would rather find it out for himself; how I 
resigned into his hands the reigns of government for the rest 
of his natural life; and how I finally resolved to keep old 
Dobbin, who had cost me so dear, for the rest of his natural life— 
all this may be better imagined than described. 

So also may my resolve to track out and bring to richly-merited 
punishment the scamp who had deceived me by his simple, 
guileless face, and crafty, flattering tongue; and my utter im- 
potence to do so. 

Thus much I found out. He had taken old Dobbin to a stable 
not half-a-mile from Killnaballew, and there he must have effected 
the transformation. 

There, as Purcell gleefully informed me, he must have dyed 
him black with some preparation of herbs well known to the 
gipsies, kept him in a dark stable, and doctored him with some 
stimulating and exciting food or drug, calculated to produce a 
spurious and transient ebullition of spirits, and then—palmed him 
off upon me, credulous fool that I was, for a high-bred, fiery 
young horse! 

“Fools,” they say, “must be taught by experience,” and I 
learned my lesson in a severe school. 

But for that lesson I have never been able to return my thanks 
and make my bow to my teacher. 

For. never, from that day to this, have I set eyes upon Dowse, 
the gipsy. 
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Coward Sohn Crelawney. 


Ost, 17TH Aveust, 1881. 


——_—=- 


Tree friends: one met sweet death in Italy ; 
All that could die of him there resteth well. 
Another, who in Greece for freedom fell, 

Was by the third and last sent o’er the sea 
Unto an English resting-place. And he, 

This last, lived on. Those whom the gods love best, 
The ancients said, they die the earliest,— 

And that it is so, now appears to me. 

Although a house be fair, it is not home 

After the friends we love have passed away ; 
And thou, Trelawney, fated long to roam 

Far from thy friends for many a weary day, 

At length rejoin’st them ‘neath the eternal dome, 


Where Love and Life and Time know no decay. 




















A Day on the Lindhorn. 


“Wit I go to Inverness to-morrow? No, I certainly will not. 
We have only another fortnight here, and I’ve been to Inverness 
three times already. I shall make better use of my day than to spend 
it in shopping.” 

My friends and I were spending our autumn holiday at Nairn, 
getting purified from London smoke by the strong salt breezes of the 
Moray Firth, and clearing our tired brains by friendly intercourse 
with the shrewd, sturdy fisher-folk. 

“What will you do with yourself, then? We've seen Cawdor 
Castle, and inspected Fort George, and picnicked on Culloden Moor, 
and crossed the Firth to Cromarty. Where do you mean to go?” 

“T’m going to see the Findhorn. Main Bogie was telling me all 
about it this morning, and I don’t mean to leave Nairn without 
seeing it. So shop away to your hearts’ content, and leave me to my 
own devices.” 

Next morning broke warm and sunny, and directly after breakfast 
I started for my day of solitary enjoyment. 

A short railway journey brought me to Dunphail, the nearest 
station to the river. I waited till the train had steamed slowly away 
southwards, and then, addressing myself to the solitary individual 
who appeared to combine in his own person the offices of station- 
master, signalman, ticket-collector, porter, and clerk, I inquired for 
the road to the Findhorn. 

It took some few minutes to make it clear that I did not want 
Dunphail House, or any other house in the neighbourhood of the 
river, but just the river itself, pure and simple. But when at last 
this idea was grasped, the look of a man inspired by a “happy 
thought” illumined the rosy, yellow-bearded countenance of the 
station-master, and seizing his whistle he blew a blast so loud, so 
long, and so shrill, that the echoes awoke in all directions, and the 
sound seemed only to die among the distant mountains. Then he 
turned again to me. 

“Ye see, mem, a man gaun’ ower the brae, yonder ? ” 

He pointed to a figure creeping up the side of a steep hill, some 
quarter of a mile away. 

“ Ay, he’s heard the whustle! He’s comin’ doon the brae agen 
noo,” continued he complacently. “Ye maun ken, mem, that the 
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Findhorn road is no’ just that easy to find, an’ gey lonesome forbye. 
But the guidman yonder kens it richt weel, an’ he'll be prood an’ 
glad to show it to ony leddy,—mair by token, a young leddy frae the 
South!” added he gallantly. 

Picture, if you can, the misery of my embarrassment! A lonely 
or intricate road had no terrors whatever for me, but the company of 
a stranger along it was almost more than my courage could face. 

Yet worse than the misery of accepting the unwelcome escort 
would be the misery of refusing it, after the trouble to which the 
traveller had been so unceremoniously put. Something of my 
perplexity probably appeared in my face, for the goodnatured 
Stentor exclaimed suddenly : 

“Eh, mem! ye’re surely no’ frichted at Mister Northie? a steady 
responsible body like yon! He’s tak’ as guid care o’ ye as if ye were 
his ain dochter—Eh, Mister Northie, sir, here’s an English leddy 
that’s wantin’ the Findhorn; and I kenned ye were gaun’ near by 
yeresell the day, sae I just whustled ye back to pit her in your 
chairge. The road’s no’ fittin’ for the leddy her lane, ye ken.” 

I began an apology for the trouble I had involuntarily given, but 
= Mister Northie” would not hear a word. 

* T’ll be richt glad if I can be of ony service to ye, mem,” he said, 
so simply and heartily that there was nothing left me but to accept 
with thanks the proffered kindness, and take leave of my friend the 
station-master, who dismissed me with a parting benediction. 

“T wuss ye a vairy pleasant day, mem. I’se be sure and luik 
out for ye by the five train, and give ye a comfortable coach to 
yeresell.” 

As we mounted the brae, I stole more than one sidelong glance at 
the companion to whese tender mercies I found myself so unexpect- 
edly handed over. ‘ Mister Northie” was a slightly-built, neatly- 
dressed man of about forty, with an honest face and respectful 
manner, which speedily put me at my ease with him, in spite of my 
English shyness. 

With a communicativeness unusual in a Scotchman, he informed me 
that his business was to call at various widely-scattered farmhouses 
in quest of orders for agricultural machines, manures, and seeds, for 
which he held agencies. His home was at Forres, and he possessed 
“a guid and bonnie little woman to wife, and two laddies as 
strappin’ and sensible as the heart o’ man could desire.” 

The good man possessed in perfection that soft, musical voice 
peculiarly characteristic of Inverness and the country round it. It 
was so pleasant a voice that I did not feel sorry even when he 
launched into an account of the remarkable pulpit gifts of the Free 
Kirk “ meenister” of Forres, with an almost verbatim report of last 
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Sabbath morning’s discourse—introduction, six heads, with their 
elaboration, recapitulation, and practical application complete, as 
surely no man under the sun except a Scotchman could have 
given it. 

Fortunately, this called for little conversational effort on my own 
part, and I was free to enjoy the pleasant country road and sweet 
fir-scented air undisturbed. Mister Northie’s low, gentle voice, with 
its slow and almost plaintive cadence, formed only a pleasant running 
accompaniment to the twitter and song of the birds, and the tinkle 
of the ever-present rivulets. 

After a walk of about two miles, we entered a narrow path leading 
through a large fir-wood. Eagerly I inquired if we were not now 
near the river, for a deeper and louder sound than the rush of the 
wind among the fir-tops met my ear; but an oracular response alone 
was vouchsafed. 

“That’s as may be. Ye’ll see a’ in guid time.” 

And presently I did indeed see, for the dark wood-path ended 
abruptly, and we stood on the brink of a perpendicular cliff, while 
fifty feet or so below us the Findhorn rushed and leaped, whirled 
and eddied, foamed and roared, in wildest, maddest fashion, the most 
impetuous, utterly reckless stream one could possibly imagine, 
hurling itself along, an Irishman would say, faster than it could go, 
for it continually overleapt itself in its frantic haste, and turned 
somersaults over the huge blocks of fallen rock which encumbered 
its bed. 

Confined between the walls of a rocky chasm, its roar was almost 
deafening. Mister Northie vainly shouted some inquiry; not a word 
was audible, but I concluded that he was anxious to know whether 
his “surprise movement” had duly impressed me, and nodded an 
affirmative. 

I should indeed have been hard to please had I not admired the 
scene before me. The heights above the river are crowned with 
thick woods, chiefly fir and larch, but with the brighter greens of the 
oak and beech intermingled, while dainty, drooping birches creep 
bravely down the face of the cliffs, some halting half-way, clinging 
to some tiny projecting ledge for a foothold, others dipping their 
tremulous boughs in the very foam of the torrent. Here and there 
@ mountain ash brightened the scene with a gorgeous flash of scarlet 
berries, and from every cranny and ledge of the rock feathery groups 
of fern waved their luxuriant fronds, kept green by the fine spray 
which rose in misty clouds from the stream. 

I stood lost in admiration, until my kind guide, by a slight 
movement of retreat, reminded me that he, at least, had come to 
Dunphail for other than esthetic purposes, 
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“ An’ now that ye’ve seen the Findhorn, what may ye be thinkin’ 
o’ doing wi’ yourself a’ the rest o’ the day? ” he asked. 

“ But I haven’t seen half enough of the river yet! I want to get 
a good long walk by it—to spend hours by it. But please don’t let 
me keep you any longer. I can easily.make my way back to the 
station when the time comes, and till then I mean to explore the 
path I saw on the cliff.” 

“ Eh, but ye canna’ do that,” said Mister Northie, with a pitying 
smile. “That pathie’s no’ fit for you. It’s no’ that long since a 
man fell frae off it just by here, and ye may weel believe he was 
no got up again alive. And it’s that awfu’ lonesome, too, ye’d be 
frichtened to deeth by the soleetude alone!” 

Then followed a sturdy altercation, I insisting that both my head 
and my feet were perfectly equal to the path I had just seen, my 
opponent persisting that the idea was preposterous. Of course | 
triumphed in the end—what’s a woman worth if she can’t get her 
own way in such trifles ?—but it was only with the greatest reluctance 
that Mister Northie at last yielded. 

“ Aweel! ‘a wilfu’ man maun gang his ain gait,’” he sighed 
plaintively, “and I suppose it’s much the same wi’ a wilfu’ woman. 
But I'll just be wonderin’ the whole day whether ye’re on the path 
or doon in the bed o’ the river. I'll no get a meenit’s peace till I 
see ye safe again! But if ye will try it, ye’d better come wi’ me to 
Dulsie Bridge, and then ye can get back by yon pathie almost to the 
station. It’s six guid miles, and an awfu’ lonesome walk for a leddy 
and a stranger.” 

So once more we started off together, along a hot and rather 
uninteresting road, of which my guide informed me we had yet to 
travel three miles before reaching Dulsie Bridge. 

Just as I began to think the three miles rather long ones, Mister 
Northie inquired whether I liked milk, and on my assuring him J 
was devoted to it, he turned off the road and led me towards a 
solitary farmhouse nestled among the hills, the first I had seen since 
leaving Dunphail. 

“Then we'll just turn in here and get a drink; for I’m gey sure 
ye must be weary, mem—though ye are a guid walker, too.” 

The house was a low, irregular stone structure, surrounded by 
straggling yards and buildings, which looked untidy and neglected to 
my English eyes, though in better condition than many I had seen 
about there. Both the farmer and his wife were at home, and 
“ Mister Northie ” was received with a perfect shout of welcome. 

“T’m no here on beesiness the day, Mister Mackay,” explained my 
friend when the first greetings were over. “I’ve only just stepped 
in to see how a’s wi’ ye, and to ask a drap milk for this young leddy 
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frae London, who’s come to Dunphail to see your bonnie 
river.” 

“Eh, but we're jist fairly delichted to see ye!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Mackay, with beaming face. “Ony friend o’ Mister Northie’s aye 
welcome here, as he kens weel eneuch.” 

I tried to explain the extreme slenderness of my claim to the title, 
but it was useless; Mister Northie had brought me there, and that 
was quite enough to entitle me to the most lavish attention. 

My hostess’s Scotch was so very broad—she was from Lanarkshire 
—that I could not always follow her rapid speech. But one thing 
was soon evident; a frantic struggle had begun between Mister 
Northie and the lady, in which she was being detained only by actual 
force from rushing off to prepare a sumptuous repast. 

“Lat me gae, Mister Northie,” she shrieked. “I maun gae an’ 
see aboot ye’re dinners! I winna hear o’ aucht else! Wad Mistress 
Northie lat me leave your hoose wi'oot takin’ my dinner, think ye?” 

“But, Mistress Mackay,”—clinging desperately to her cotton 
skirt—“ I hae a lang day’s wark before me, and can ill spare even 
the time I’m spendin’ here the noo! ” 

“But we’s hae the dinner ony hour ye like to name! Fix your 
ain time, and it sall be on the table to the meenit.” 

“T maun be sax miles awa’ frae here before ever your dinner could 
posseebly be ready, Mistress Mackay ! ” 

And so the duet went on, till the most solemn asseverations had 
at last convinced the good woman that it was impossible for us to 
accept her hospitality. 

“ But we'll both be vairy glad of a drink of your guid milk, 
Mistress Mackay, an’ a bit of your guid oatcake wi’ it; it’s the best 
in a’ the country-side, we a’ ken.” 

“*Qatcake and meelk,’ indeed! Jist what we'd gie to ony puir 
wanderin’ body that askit awms! Will Mistress Northie gie me 
‘oateake and meelk’ the neist time I’m awa’ to Forres, I’d like to 
ken?” 

With this parting shot our hostess disappeared, soon to return 
bearing a tray of glasses, and followed by a rosy-cheeked servant 
lassie, who carried another tray loaded with the thinnest of oatcake, 
delicately-browned scones, rich yellow butter, and sweet cakes of 
more kinds than I can name. 

I took a tumbler half-filled with milk which would well have 
passed for cream in a London drawing-room, and lifted it to my 
thirsty lips. Buta sudden cry from Mrs. Mackay made me set it 
down untasted. 

“Ye maunna drink the meelk raw like that, mem; it'll surely do 
ye an eenjury! Na, na; ye maun pit a wee drap whushky till’t.” 
Q2 
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And seizing a tumbler half-filled with what I had innocently taken 
for water, she prepared to empty the contents into my glass, and it 
was only by holding it high aloft that I preserved the precious 
draught from contamination. Words were but wasted breath. 

“Eh, but I tell ye, ‘tis only whushky! an’ the vairy best, too. 
It’s na’ like that nasty brandy or geen. I ken better what’s fittin’ 
than ask a leddy to pit sich as that to her lips; guid whushky like 
this wadna’ hurt a bairnie,”—all the time striving vigorously to 
reach the uplifted glass. 

I really believe neither protestations nor entreaties would have 
saved me from the infliction, had not Mister Northie, at last, come to 
the rescue. 

“T think ye maun e’en be sae kind as excuse the young leddy the 
day, Mistress Mackay, for she’s troubled wi’ a weakness o’ the heart, 
and maunna’ touch speerits, s2e ye must just pardon her for no’ tastin’ 
your guid whushky.” 

To my relief, the excuse was accepted as valid, and I was at last 
allowed to taste my hardly rescued milk in peace. Then the stalwart 
farmer came and sat down by my chair. 

“ An’ hoo lang’ll it be sin’ ye leavit England?” was, as usual, 
the first question. ‘Sax weeks! Eh, but ye’ll be thinkin’ lang, I 
doobt, till ye see the South agen, wi’ a’ its gran’ parks (Anglice, 
fields) an’ braw pastures? na’ like the scanty bits o’ girse on the 
brae-sides whau the puir sheepie here scramble for their leevin’ ! 
Your een maun be fairly weary o’ bare stanes and great rocks. I’m 
wearyin’ mysel oft after the bonnie farm I leavit doon yonder; 
but I hae a guid lan’laird here, whilk is mair than I’d gotten in 
Lanarkshire. Gin ye’re frae London, ye'll nae doobt ken his 
name—Mister Smith? He’s gotten a muckle hoose there, I’m 
tauld.” 

To my credit, be it said, I did not smile, but gravely asked for 
further particulars respecting “ Mister Smith.” 

“Eh, he’s the great banker. I dinna jist mind the name o's 
hoose ; but ye maun ken the name, I’m sure! He's the heid o’ the 
firm o’ Smith, Payne & Co.” 

Luckily for my credit in Mister Mackay’s eyes I was able to 
assure him that, little as I knew of bankers in general, I did know 
the name of his landlord perfectly well, which seemed tv afford him 
much gratification. I believe he would have regarded me as an 
arrant impostor if, professing to hail from London, I had known 
nothing of “ Mister Smith.” 

By this time my guide was getting anxious to resume his journey 
and explained to our host that I insisted on returning alone to 
Dunphail by the river. But, as if my recollections of the good 
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Mackays were fated to be those of one long struggle, the farmer 
treated the notion with disdain. 

“Why, mon, the thing’s no’ possible!” exclaimed he. “ Ye 
micht hae kenned better than lat the lassie get sic a fule-like idea 
into her heid! That pathie’s no’ fit for a leddy her lane at ony 
time; an’ jist the noo we’ve na had a drap rain for weeks, an’ the 
rock’s that slippy, it’s like glaiss itsel’.” 

“T’ve tauld her a’ aboot it, Mister Mackay,” answered the accused 
humbly and despondently, “ but she’s jist that wilfu’, there’s na’ 
turnin’ o’ her.” 

And then I had to fight my battle all over again. After a quarter 
of an hour’s wrangling the point was gained, and Mister Mackay 
even consented to act as guide to Dulsie Bridge, setting my former 
cicerone free to continue his day’s work. The retreat was covered to 
some extent by an attempted joke. 

“Ye're quite certain, mon, that the walk’s to be a soleetairy ane ? 
I’m no sae sure mysel’, There’s more than ane braw laddie stoppin 
at the big hoose the noo!” 

With many solemn and pathetic injunctions not to be “ venture- 
some,” and a final struggle with our hostess as to the possibility of 
returning to tea, Mister Northie departed, having exacted a promise 
that I would not miss the five o’clock train. 

“T’m thinkin’ ye’ll be gey tired o’ the soleetude lang ere ye reach 
Dunphail,” said Mr. Mackay, as we walked down a little bye-road 
together. ‘‘ What for ye canna gang by the road instead o’ scramblin’ 
alang by that lonesome pathie is jist mair than I can comprehend.” 

“ But the beauty of the scenery——” 

“Eh, gin it waur a fine braid ruvver like the Clyde, noo, wi’ a’ the 
muckle ships and steamers! But a ween water tum’lin’ ower a few 
big stanes !—An’ suppose ye were to meet a droonken man on yon 
narrow pathie ?” 

“Do you think it likely I shall do so?” 

“Weel, I winna say it’s preecisely probable, for there’s been nae 
sports hereaboot jist lately; but it’s no’ impossible, ye ken. An 
what wad ye do, then? ”—very solemnly. 

“Don’t you think a woman with all her wits about her ought to 
be more than a match for a man who has only got half his? You 
say the path’s narrow and slippery,—suppose I give him a good 
push ?” 

“Ye are a fuleish an’ heidstrang lassie,” said Mr. Mackay, with a 
goodnatured smile, “ an’ ye maun jist gang yere ain gait!” 

And now the hoarse roar of the river again sounded in my ears, 
and soon we stood on Dulsie Brig, a massive stone structure spanning 
the narrow stream at a considerable height above the water. 
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“Eh, but ye wadna’ wonner at the strength o’ the brig gin ye’d 
seen the great spate whilk carriet awa the auld ane! Eh! the 
roarin’ an’ the rushin’ o’t! An’ to see the great trees torn up by the 
roots, an’ the puir drooned sheep an’ lambies, and the silly cocks an’ 
hens, aye, an’ the wreck, too, o’ mony a puir body’s hame, a’ their bits 
o things—tables, an’ chairs, an’ beds, an’ a’—a-whirlin’ an’ sweepin’ 
by, an’ being dashed to pieces amang the rocks an’ stanes—it was 
jist pitifu’! The Lord preserve us a’ frae baith water an’ fire as 
maisters! Ye can whiles mak’ a guid servant o’ water—though no’ 
o’ this ruvver ; it’s that masterfu’ there’s nought to be dune wi’ it, 
forbye the takin’ o' a few saumon. An’ e’en for that it’s gey 
treacherous. The spates here come down sae sudden that I’ve 
kenned a mon to be feeshin’ high an’ dry on ane o’ thae big stanes, 
an’ before he suspectit aught was wrang, the water’s been on him, 
weel nigh up to his heid! But I maun awa’ back to my wark noo, 
mem. Ye see the pathie yonder?” pointing to a path cut in the 
almost perpendicular face of the cliff, or wall of huge grey blocks, 
piled up in wildest confusion, with their angles protruding in all 
possible directions. 

“Ye canna’ gang ower far, for it ends by Dunphail, an’ then 
yell find a road through the woods will bring ye in sicht o’ the 
station. Aboot half-way, ye’ll come on the Meetin’ o’ the Waters, 
whaur the Divvie rins into the Findhorn, an’ I winna’ say that’s no’ 
a sicht worth the seeing. An’ noo, guid-day to ye! I wuss yea 
safe walk, but I really canna’ believe ye'll find it a pleasant ane!” 

I made my way at once down to the narrow path, and set out on 
my solitary walk. But before the first corner was turned, a mighty 
shout reached my ear even above the roar of the torrent. 

“Ye'll na’ gae peerin’ ower the aitch?” and the stalwart form of 
my late guide appeared once more for a moment on the bridge, then 
vanished with a farewell wave of the hand. 

It would be vain to attempt a detailed description of the beauty of 
that six miles’ walk. The foaming, hurrying water, with its varying 
shades of colour, from the rich deep brown of the deeper pools to the 
clear pale amber of its shallows, and the creamy white of the foam 
—the huge walls of rock piled up out of the fragments of an earlier 
world—the solemn fir-woods on the heights—drooping birches waving 
gently in the summer breeze—ferns of varied species springing 
everywhere, above, below, and around—and the mighty voice of the 
torrent sounding ever in one’s ears like the pedal note of some vast 
organ. All this remains to memory as a precious possession, but is 
not easily conveyed to the mind of another. 

I found the much-discussed path three or four feet wide, and 
perfectly safe for any but exceptionally nervous people. Its height 
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above the river varies constantly and considerably, and its windings 
would be best represented by the wrigglings of an eel. 

Before very long the path quitted the river-side to skirt a meadow, 
and I sat down on the short warm grass to enjoy the quiet beauty of 
the “ parkie ” with its belt of fir-trees. But I soon jumped up again 
in some slight alarm as I saw the figure of a man approaching across 
the fields in steeplechase fashion. Imagine the astonishment with 
which I recognised on nearer approach my staid and respectable 
friend, Mister Northie ! 

As soon as speech was possible, he panted out: 

“Eh, but I’m glad to see ye safe! I could na’ rest wi’oot coming 
to see after ye.” 

“Oh surely, Mister Northie, you have not come all this distance 
on my account!” 

“Tt’s no’ really so very far I’ve come,’—almost apologetically. 
“Tt’s no mair than a mile by the fields frae Stoney Farm here. And 
now I see ye’ve come this far a’ richt, I'll no’ be sae feared for ye. 
But mind an’ dinna’ miss the five train, for I canna’ gae home till 
Tye seen ye safe!” And still panting from his long run, my self- 
appointed guardian hurried away again. 

Resuming my walk, I found the path soon return to the river, no 
whit diminished in beauty. Before long I noticed a tablet let into 
the face of the rock above me, and as a stout iron railing had 
been considerately placed at the edge of the path I was able to lean 
back and decipher the inscription. This states, in Latin, that the 
traveller and artist owe to the kindness of Mr. Smith and Mr. 
Gordon-Cumming their chance of thus seeing the beauties of a river 
by nature all but inaccessible. These gentlemen, at great expense, 
caused the little path to be hewn out in the face of the rock, and the 
tablet had been placed there in grateful recognition. 

In the course of the whole six miles I saw but one human being— 
an old woodcutter, felling a tree on the opposite side of the river. 

Although I had been long expecting it, the “ Meeting of the 
Waters” took me wholly by surprise at last. On turning one of the 
innumerable corners, there lay the Divvie at one’s feet, seeming to 
start across the path like a robber—fully as wide at the junction as 
the main stream, and equally mad and noisy. One could easily 
fancy the turmoil and uproar of the boiling waters were expression 
of their joy at the meeting. 

Another delightful two miles brought me to the point where the 
river-path abruptly ends; and here two paths through the wood 
presented themselves, with no indication which I ought to follow. 
There was nothing for it but to choose one at random, and hurry 
along in hope of finding some cottage. 
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Just as I began to despair of doing so in time for the train, I 
lighted upon a small open clearing, where, surrounded by a charming 
little garden, stood a long, low cottage of rustic wood-work, covered 
by ‘climbing roses which tossed their long sprays of creamy and 
crimson blossoms high in the sweet-scented air. The door stood 
hospitably open, and the scene inside was as pleasant as without. 

A round table, covered with a snow-white cloth, stood in the 
centre of the room, and round it sat a stalwart, handsome man in 
keeper’s dress, his well-favoured wife, and a bonnie blue-eyed, yellow- 
haired lassie of about eighteen. 

“Ye'll no’ reach the station in time gin ye gang by the road, 
mem,” said the master of the house, “ but Jennie here sall jist tak’ 
ye through the grounds by the private path, and then I think ye 
may do it.” 

“T’m main sorry ye maun hurry awa’ in sic a fashion,” added his 
wife. “I'd be gey prood if ye could stap and tak’ a cup o’ tea, 
mem ; but gin ye’re really set on meetin’ the five train, I maunna’ 
detain ye.” 

So with hurried thanks I departed with the pretty and soft- 
voiced Jennie, whose sweet blue eyes quite won my heart. I wish I 
could say she wore the snood and plaid; but alas! fashion had 
invaded even the quiet woods of Dunphail. 

“Ye'll no’ miss the train now, mem,” said my pretty guide, as 
she showed me the station—only a few hundred yards distant, “for I 
canna’ see the smoke in the south yet; but ye maunna’ lose time, sae 
L'il e’en wish ye guid-day an’ a pleasant journey.” 

And without waiting for thanks Jennie ran lightly back through 
the sombre woods, with the rays of the evening sun glinting on her 
bare head and its masses of yellow hair. 

As I turned from a parting glance after her, I became aware 
that on a low milestone between me and the station a man was 
patiently sitting, gazing along the dusty road; and this time I was 
not surprised to recognise “ Mister Northie.” He rose at my approach, 
and greeted me joyfully. 

“Eh, an’ so ye're here at last! I'd about given ye up, an’ was 
jist thinkin’ I’d hae to wait for my supper till the eight train after a’.” 

“But surely you wouldn’t really have waited for me if I had 
happened to be late, Mister Northie ? ” 

“Aye would I,” said he simply. “ Deed, an’I dinna’ think I wad 
daur to face the wife an’ tell her I had leavit a young leddy, a 
stranger and English, wanderin’ her lane by the Findhorn.” 

The face of the good-natured station-master fairly beamed as he 
recognised me, and fulfilled his promise of finding me a “ coach” to 
myself, 
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“ An’ what think ye o’ the Findhorn, mem?” he asked proudly. 
“Ts it no’ a bonnie ruvver? An’ Mister Northie takit guid care o’ 
ye, as I tellt ye he wad? I’m hopin’ we'll see ye this way agen ere 
lang, mem ; an’ guid-day to ye!” 

Mister Northie had disappeared into another carriage; but at 
Forres his pleasant, sensible face looked in at my window for a‘moment, 
to ask if I were “ a’ comfortable,” and wish me good-bye. 

Whenever I have since heard a “ Southerner ” speak a disparaging 
word of Scotland or her sons, I have asked myself :—‘ Where in 
England would an utter stranger have met with the frank, warm- 
hearted kindness which makes it a lasting pleasure to remember my 
day on the Findhorn ?” 


JESSIE LEETE. 
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A Song in October. 


Ox, hear ye not a voice that comes a-singing through the trees, 
Across the mead and down the dell, along the dying breeze ? 
And hear ye not the burden of its melancholy song, 

Upon the lingering winds of Autumn sadly borne along ? 

“ Home, shepherds; home, sheep; winter cometh near ; 


Wither, flowers ; fall, leaves; days will soon be drear.” 


And hear ye not another voice a-sighing o’er the main, 
Across the surf, along the beach, a monody of pain ? 

Oh, tremble while ye listen to its melancholy song, 
Upon the lingering winds of Autumn sadly borne along: 
“ Part, lovers; part, maids; winter cometh near : 

Sleep, kisses ; die, love; life will soon be drear.” 


W. J. Henperson 
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Che Year 1785: a Retrospect. 


A ceNTURY ago,—how it stirs the fancy to read the record of what 
happened a hundred years back, to take up the mingled thread of 
joy and woe that agitated our great-grandfathers: rapture to- 
day, doubts and fears to-morrow: a wedding to-day, to-morrow a 
funeral! They had their festivals and gala days as we have now: 
they too had their petty everyday annoyances, that ruffle our 
equanimity for the time, but that we laugh at six months later. 
As we take up some old letter of that date, perhaps blurred with 
tears, perhaps fragrant of some old-world scent, we see the same 
hopes and fears that animate us: the same mysterious hand- 
writing on the wall: we live for the moment in a world, in one 
gense so remote, so different from ours, in another so like: for in 
all ages human nature in its great central phenomena, in its 
main leading features, is ever alike. Bacon and Autolycus, 
Diogenes and Sardanapalus, Lazarus and Dives, have much in 
common. The outward life may be different: autre temps, autres 
meeurs : but the inward is ever the same. 

Let me attempt in the limits of a short paper to describe some 
of the things the world was doing in 1785, some of the most 
remarkable events ot that year, some of its changes and chances— 
in a word let us try and keep the centenary of 1785. It is not 
quite so easy to unfold and throw light upon all this, as in 1985 
it will be to describe the life lived in the present year of grace, 
for in the days of our great-grandfathers papers were rare, and 
there were no Society papers at all (fancy! ye nineteenth-century 
ladies, your great-grandmothers had no World, no Truth, no 
Whitehall Review, no Vanity Fair, no Queen, no Art Journal) ; 
old Sylvanus Urban’s Gentleman’s Magazine was the main reposi- 
tory of the news of the day for all social quidnuncs then as for 
all diggers into antiquity now. What could I have told you now 
but for dear old Urban? Still we may gather up, I think, not 
a few interesting fragments of the past. 

The year 1785 was a notable one for cold, floods, and storms. 
A longer continuance of constantly cold weather had never been 
known in the British Islands in the memory of man. The 
winter may be said to have commenced on October 7, 1784, the 
first fall of snow, and to have continued till April 2, the last fall 
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of snow. The whole of this period of 177 days, with the ex- 
ception of about 12 days towards the latter end of January, was 
frosty or snowy, or both. And we can judge of the intensity as 
well as long continuance of the cold, when we are informed, from 
meteorological observations taken at the time, that from October 
18, 1784, to March 10, 1785, there were only 26 days in which 
the thermometer was not from one to eighteen degrees and a half 
below freezing-point. 

During the first half of the year there were terrible inundations 
in Germany. The Elbe, the Oder, the Havel, and the Warta, all 
overflowed their banks, and, the dykes being broken down, the 
whole of the neighbouring country was laid under water. 

In our own country September and October were the months 
in which the floods were most destructive. On September 23 and 
24 the river Clyde inundated Glasgow and its neighbourhood ; the 
lower floors were filled with water, and the inhabitants suffered 
incredible loss. Similar floods, caused by the rising of the 
Almond, inundated the lower grounds in the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh. Some farmhouses were carried away by the stream, 
and ‘much hurt was done to the corn that remained uncut and 
uncarried. The river Cart rose suddenly on the people who were 
employed at the harvest, and it was with difficulty that they 
saved their lives. The river Ellot rose so suddenly that the boy 
who carried the mail from Dundee to Montrose was carried away 
by it; the horse was saved, but the mail was driven out to sea. 
During the previous night and on the morning of September 6, 
the wind blew quite a hurricane. All along the English Channel 
the shore was covered with wrecks, and ships stranded. On 
November 19, a kind of temporary hurricane blew furiously 
in London from seven till eleven in the evening. Many houses 
were unroofed, and several trees blown down in St. James’s 
Park. 

The great excitement of 1785 was ballooning. It was all the 
rage. It agitated all England, nay, all Europe. It was quite 
the amusement of the people of fashion and ton to take small trips 
in balloons. Various gentlemen, young and old, amused themselves 
so. Crowds were attracted everywhere wherever they either rose 
or fell. It was quite a recent invention, as it was only two years 
since the first aerial voyage had been taken. The great aero- 
nauts of 1785 were Blanchard and Lunardi. Blanchard crossed 
the Channel successfully early in January in a very simple 
balloon, a picture of which is still extant. The balloon of that 
period was indeed a very simple affair—an immense globe or 
ball at the top united by ropes to nothing more nor less than 4 
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tub-boat, politely called a car, the two aeronauts occupying each 
one end of the boat, so as to balance it. 

In England considerable humanity, and anxiety for their safety, 
was exhibited to aeronauts by the spectators, but it was not so 
always abroad. On July 13, Blanchard, with two companions, 
made an ascent from the garden of the old Court near the Hague, 
and descended, or rather fell, in a field at Zovenhuis, a little 
village a few miles from Rotterdam. This field belonged to a 
Dutch boor, who, instead of receiving them with kindness, brought 
round them a set of fellows, who with sticks began to demolish 
the boat, and prick holes in the balloon with their pitchforks : 
and were only prevented from destroying the whole by a promise 
of money, the only argumentum ad hominem a boor seems to 
understand. But Blanchard was equal to the occasion. He told 
this boor that he had no money about him, but would give a bill 
to be received at the Hague. The paper he gave was written in 
French, to this effect : 

July 12. 

“T certify that I descended at nine o’clock in a bye-field belonging to a 
man, who, though not in the least hurt by it, has demanded ten ducats of 
me, after helping to plunder me, and partly to destroy my car and my globe. 


“ (Signed) BLANCHARD.” 


Thinking he had got a good bill, the boor now was very 
officious, and gave them every assistance to forward them to 
Rotterdam, where they took some refreshment, and then returned 
to the Hague, and were kindly received by the Prince. 

One very sad catastrophe in connection with ballooning happened 
on June 15. At about 7.15 that morning M. Pilatre de Rozier 
and the Sieur Romain ascended in a balloon, intending to cross 
the English Channel, emulating the exploit of Blanchard in 
January. For about twenty minutes they appeared to take the 
best possible direction: for a few seconds they seemed to vary 
their course: then for a moment seemed stationary ; when in less 
than ten seconds, to the horror of all the spectators, the whole 
apparatus of the balloon was seen in flames, and the unfortunate 
adventurers came to the ground from the supposed height of 
more than 1000 yards, or over half a mile. 

This year the Poet Laureate, William Whitehead, died on April 
14, and was succeeded by the Rev. Thomas Warton, B.D. 

Whitehead was a native of Cambridge, and was born in 1715. 
Although only the son of a baker, he was educated at Winchester 
and at Clare Hall, Cambridge, of which college he became a 
Fellow. He wrote two somewhat heavy tragedies taken from 
the ancients, ‘The Roman Father’ and ‘ Creusa,’ and two light and 
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amusing comedies, ‘The School for Lovers’ and the somewhat 
rollicking ‘A Trip to Scotland,’ of course the historical journey to 
Gretna Green, which only became illegal in 1857. This last 
reminds us somewhat of Oliver Goldsmith’s inimitable essay on 
Scotch Marriages (Essay XXIII.). Whitehead also wrote several 
poems, some of which are very pleasing. We may instance 
‘ Variety,’ the ‘ Je ne seai quoi,’ and ‘Song for Ranelagh.’ We cannot 
say much for the Poet Laureate’s odes, but then what poet so 
handicapped has produced his best? Poetry has too fine and 
subtle an essence to be written to order. He was appointed 
Laureate in 1758 on the death of Colley Cibber. 

His successor was Thomas Warton, the younger brother of 
Dr. Joseph Warton, the Head Master of Winchester. His most 
important work was his ‘History of English Poetry,’ which he 
never lived to complete. Several of his poems are very charming. 
His ‘Inscription in a Hermitage’ has been very much admired. 
Nichols, in his famous ‘ History of Leicestershire,’ has actually 
inserted it in full twice over, in two separate volumes, such a 
favourite was it with that kindhearted, genial old Dryasdust. 
His ‘Sonnet to the River Lodon,’ near Basingstoke, in his native 
county, is pretty and pathetic. The ‘Panegyric on Oxford Ale’ 
is a charming burlesque. The ‘ Progress of Discontent’ is a very 
happy poem, itself founded on a short Latin poem of the author's 
of earlier date, consisting of ten epigrammatic lines, an echo and 
happy adaptation of Horace’s famous “ Qui fit, Mxcenas,” sq. 
There was much of the real poet in Thomas Warton. He was 
Poet Laureate for only five years, as he died in 1790, aged sixty- 
two years. 

Of the books published in 1785 the most important was 
Boswell’s account of Johnson’s ‘ Tour to the Hebrides,’ for had it not 
been for that and the very favourable reception it met with from 
the public, as indeed everything about the great Dr. Johnson was 
read with avidity, it is very probable that we should never have 
had the immortal life from the facile princeps of biographers. 
This year Crabbe also published ‘The Newspaper,’ the prelude to a 
famous silence of twenty two-years. Cowper also brought out the 
second volume of his poems, containing “ The Task,” “ Tirocinium,” 
“The History of John Gilpin,” and other poems. His first volume 
had fallen somewhat flat on the public three years earlier. But 
now it was obvious that a new poet had arisen of first-rate rank : 
nay, perhaps the first poet of the day. Great encomiums were 
passed upon this new volume in the Gentleman’s Magazine, to 
which Cowper occasionally sent some of his pieces when just 
written. 
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A hundred years ago Parliament had some lessons to teach 
posterity. Here is one minute :—“ Thursday, February 16.—This 
day a great deal of public business was gone through without 
debate.” How refreshing to look on a scene such as this! O si 
sic omnia, we are fain to cry in despair, looking at modern 
Parliament and the disastrous failure of the first Radical Govern- 
ment. 

In 1785 however William Pitt was Premier, a William to whom 
the honour of England was as dear as his life. Her greatness 
Pitt never smirched nor tarnished. Like his father, the Great 
Commoner, he had a passionate love for his country: he was a 
true patriot. The news of the Battle of Austerlitz broke that 
noble heart. Most certainly under his administration no such 
humiliation would have been suffered by England as we have had 
to endure recently at the hands of Russia. 

This was an important year for the Royal Family in France. 
At Versailles on March 27 her most Christian Majesty was happily 
delivered of a Prince, who was in a few days created Duke of 
Normandy. He afterwards became Dauphin on the death of his 
elder brother in 1789, and is known to history as Louis XVII. 
though he never really came to the throne. He lived only ten 
short years, of which the last two were years of unspeakable 
privations and sorrows. Curiously enough he was baptized, on 
the evening of his birth, by the Cardinal Prince de Rohan, Grand 
Almoner of France, who some six months later was to fall into 
disgrace at Court. How little could the Cardinal, how little can 
any of us, read six months in advance ! 

Into that famous Diamond Necklace case, so fatal to him, we 
do not propose fully to enter. It would fill a volume. Indeed it 
does fill an excellent volume published by Mr. Henry Vizetelly, 
the third edition of which came out in 1881. Suffice it to say 
that this was the year in which Cardinal de Rohan was arrested 
in connection with it, though it was not till January 1786 that 
the trial came on, nor was sentence pronounced till April 1786. 
The trial cleared Marie Antoinette completely : but in the inter- 
mediate period between the arrest and trial public opinion had 
been against the Queen, and her numerous enemies made much 
of the case; and clear-sighted observers like Goethe and Talley- 
rand saw that it was, not only a most unfortunate affair for the 
Royal Family, but also an event pregnant with disaster and danger 
for the French Throne. Rohan and Cagliostro were acquitted, 
but Rohan was ruined at Court, and practically sent into exile ; 
the other persons accused were variously punished: while Madame 
de la Motte, the author of the whole conspiracy, was publicly 
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flogged, branded with a V for Voleuse, and imprisoned. She 
escaped some months after, probably with the complicity of her 
gaolers, to meet a few years later an untimely end. 

This year the Duke of Orleans died on November 6, the father 
of the infamous Egalité. By his death the State gained 100,000 
livres per annum, the sum which his household cost, which had 
previously been paid by the Crown, but which the King would no 
longer pay. This would not have a tendency to improve matters 
between the Court and the new Duke of Orleans. Accordingly 
we find he was a warm opponent of the Court in the Diamond 
Necklace case. Egalité was a great friend of our Prince of 
Wales. On the Prince’s twenty-fourth birthday this year he, who 
was then Duc de Chartres, was among the guests at Windsor at a 
great state ball given by the King. Their friendship illustrated 
the old Greek proverb, xoXo.ds roti Kodovdy, “ Birds of a feather 
flock together.” They were, as Byron has it, “ Arcades ambo, that 
is, blackguards both.” 

This too was the year in which the Emperor Joseph IL, son of 
Maria Theresa, and brother of Marie Antoinette, introduced into 
his dominions those reforms which, although some few years later 
many of them had to be repealed, were wonderful ideas for 1785. 
They not only marked quite an epoch in the history of Austria, 
but also could not but have a very great influence on men’s minds 
for all time. Joseph was in advance of his age; and had to pay 
the penalty such men always have to pay. As Napoleon said, 
“he went mad before his time,” meaning before the French 
Revolution, in the dawn of which he passed away, worn out, 
broken-hearted, and not yet fifty years of age. He was the 
Imperial avant-courrier of Revolution. By an edict of his in this 
very year, “vassalage was totally abolished in Hungary, and the 
very name of it ordered to be no longer used. Every man had 
liberty to marry, to learn any art, to work for himself, to sell, 
mortgage, exchange, and alienate his property, only sending to his 
lord the accustomed fees.” He seems especially to have disliked 
the clergy. In the same edict His Majesty observes, “ Artists, 
manufacturers, and farmers, benefit a state, while a multitude of 
religious drones encumber and oppress it. Let the gloomy priest 
be driven from his cloister to benefit society with his talents; 
and let the most unenlightened members of religious orders, who 
were fettered by bigotry, look abroad upon the face of day.” 
Strange sentiments from an Emperor born in the purple, and the 
son of Maria Theresa! All this was of course too enlightened 
for 1785. Much of it had to be repealed. 

This year the King and Queen, three Princes, three Princesses, 
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and suite visited Oxford. They had paid a visit to their 
particular friends, Lord and Lady Harcourt, at Nuneham, on 
October 12, intending to return to Windsor the same evening ; 
but the weather being favourable their Majesties resolved to sleep 
at Nuneham that night, and see something of Oxford the next day. 

Accordingly on the 13th, about 10.15 a.m., their Majesties and 
suite drove to Oxford and alighted at Christ Church in time for 
the service at the Cathedral, and then saw the Hall, the library, 
and the Deanery, of that famous College. From thence they 
proceeded to Corpus, Merton, and the Radcliffe Library. 

In the Theatre (which they next visited), the Heads of Houses, 
and the élite of Oxford, were already assembled. Here the King 
and Queen held a sort of Levée. During this ceremony Dr. 
Hayes, the professor of music, played several overtures on the 
organ. 

The Bodleian was next visited, and many other of the notable 
sights of Oxford. The Mayor, John Treacher, Esq., was made Sir 
John, and the royal visit terminated to the satisfaction of all 
parties. 

This year Miss Burney (afterwards Madame d’Arblay), the 
authoress of ‘ Evelina,’ ‘ Cecilia,’ and ‘Camilla, had her first 
interview with Royalty, and, though very frightened, could 
scarcely forbear laughing at the King’s repeated What, what, what ? 
The King and Queen had manceuvred to see her at a friend’s 
house when she was staying at Windsor, with the real design, 
though Miss Burney did not apparently know it at the time, of 
seeing whether she would suit as one of the keepers of the Queen's 
robes, as a sort of Lady in Waiting to the Queen. The Queen 
seems to have taken to her from the first. And although Miss 
Burney was not appointed to this post till the following year, yet 
she had various directions given to her this December as to the 
etiquette for appearing with proper propriety before Royalty. 

Several notable people died this year, besides the Duke of Orleans 
and the Poet Laureate Whitehead, whom we have already men- 
tioned. Among these were the famous scholar Valckenaer, who 
had been for twenty years Professor of Greek at Leyden, the well- 
known editor of the ‘Idylls’ of Theocritus, and the ‘ Phoenissa’ 
and ‘ Hippolytus’ of Euripides. This year also died Lord George 
Sackville, of Minden notoriety. Also Thomas Davies, bookseller, 
a friend of Dr. Johnson’s, and author of a ‘ Life of Garrick’ that 
ran through four editions in five years. 

This year also died on June 30, etate eighty-seven, at Cranham 
Hall in Essex, General Oglethorpe, who is mainly notable for his 


connection with John Wesley, which was not altogether a credit- 
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able one to the General. His conduct in Georgia to John Wesley 
was far from honourable. In 1732 he took an active part in the 
settlement of Georgia. In 1734 he returned to England, but 
the following year took out with him John and Charles Wesley. 
He returned to England for good in 1743. He served with the 
Duke of Cumberland against the rebels of 1745, and after that 
retired into private life. His inviting the Wesleys to Georgia 
was historically and theologically of the highest importance, as 
it was on the journey out that Wesley first saw something of 
the Moravians (as well as in Georgia), that religious body who 
coloured more or less all John Wesley’s religious views from that 
time forward. So that Wesleyanism is practically Moravianism 
somewhat modified. And so in a secondary sense General Ogle- 
thorpe is the father of Wesleyanism. 

This year too died the Rev. John William Fletcher, Vicar of 
Madely, Wesley’s designated successor, so eminent for his piety 
that in his funeral sermon, which John Wesley preached, he 
declared that he had known many exemplary men within the 
period of eighty years, but had never found nor expected to find 
this side of eternity such another. This saintly man was only 
fifty-six when he died; but he had weakened his constitution by 
studying too long, fourteen or fifteen hours together, and by 
taking too little food. 

This year too died Peter the Wild Boy, February 22, at Brod- 
way Farm, near Great Berkhamstead, Herts. He was picked up 
in a wood in Germany in the year 1725 by King George I. when 
hunting, and sent over to England by him in 1726. He remained 
in England till the day of his death. Lord Monboddo was very 
interested in him, and visited him in 1782. Witty Dr. Arbuth- 
not has several allusions to him in his ‘ Miscellanies.’ Peter was 
all his life half a savage. He had gone to school somewhere in 
Hertfordshire, but had only learned to articulate his own name 
Peter, and the name of his patron King George. I suspect he 
must have been a sort of cross between Barnaby Rudge and 
Maypole Hugh. He is described as well-made, of the middle size, 
and passionately fond of music, very gentle, but on the approach 
of bad weather always rather sullen and uneasy. At particular 
seasons of the year he showed a strange fondness for stealing 
away into the woods, where he would feed eagerly upon leaves, 
beech-mast, acorns, and the green bark of trees, which proves 
evidently that he had subsisted in that manner for a considerable 
length of time before he was first taken. This child of Nature is 
an interesting picture in that wonderful age of formalism—the 
eighteenth century. 


A. R, Sureto. 
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Bivouacking with Sungarian Gipsies. 


Tue sun has gone to rest behind the distant tree-fringed horizon ; 
the last golden gleam has faded from the west, and the shades of 
twilight lie soft and warm upon the bosom of the landscape. Not 
a sound is heard save the gentle movements of our four lean horses 
as they browse the long dry grass. The solitude is oppressive, as 
casting our eyes on every side, and following the circle that dimly 
separates earth and sky, we see no vestige of human habitation or 
sign of life whatever, and we feel alone in the presence of the 
Infinite. 

Presently, however, we descry a dark object of some sort about 
a hundred yards from us in the direction of Fiired; it might bea 
bush, or cluster of scrub, for aught else that it looks like in the 
indistinct light, only we know that the place it now occupies was 
vacant but a few minutes ago; moreover, so far as we can determine 
at this distance, it is moving. 

The Bakony forest, once infested by highway robbers, is not far 
off—a district even now said to be not wholly free from them. At 
such an hour, and amid the prevailing stillness, everything is sug- 
gestive. Why may not the dark mass now before us prove to be 
a band of these marauders? The stealthy manner, too, in which 
they have stolen upon us, gives strength to our suspicions, and fills 
our minds with wondering expectancy of anything but an enviable 
kind. 

We are not left long in uncertainty at any rate, for a fire kindled 
in the region of the doubtful spot indicates the existence of peaceful 
travellers like ourselves, come to anchor for the night in the great 
puszta, where inns are few and far between—just such a party 
in fact as the traveller may often come across when bivouacking in 
the great Hungarian Plains. 

Our guide, however, hints at the probability of their being gipsies, 
adding that if so, being itinerant blacksmiths, they might be able 
to repair our britzska, an accident to which has necessitated our 
remaining where we are for the night. Hastening in the direction 
to ascertain the truth or otherwise of his surmise, he soon returns 
with the tidings that they are indeed gipsies, amongst whom are 
the very gang we met yesterday on the hills above Fiired, and 
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one of whom I had sketched ; but, so far as he could see, they appeared 
to be horse-dealers on their way to or from some fair, rather than 
blacksmiths, 

Neither of these declarations is by any means reassuring, and the 
feeling with which we regarded them yesterday when sketching 
in the bright, sun-lit vineyards above the lake, was vastly 
different from that with which we regard them now, under the 
sombre influence of grey twilight; and we do not at all relish the 
prospect of sleeping in the “open” with so uncanny a folk as 
the Hungarian Czigdny (gipsies)—a romantic incident we had no 
ambition to encounter in our travels; and deeply do we deplore the 
unlucky circumstance that obliges us to bivouac here. 

Our guide, on the contrary, is in high glee, assuring us they will 
be cheerful company for the long hours of night, and apostrophising 
his favourite deity, further observes that “ Der Teufel ! they are not 
such a bad Herrschaft after all, if you only know how to take them.” 
Then a sudden thought occurring to him, he proposes utilising them 
at once, and getting them to boil our kettle over their camp-fire. 

We had happily made ample provision for the necessities of the 
inner man before starting, or we should have found ourselves in 
a sorry plight, brought thus unexpectedly to a standstill in these 
inhospitable wilds. Whilst we unpack our stores, Andras, awaiting 
the boiling of the kettle, opens out our batterie de cuisine, exhibiting 
for the first time all the miniature pots and pans in full array. 
Nothing had been omitted, the tea-pot, the frying-pan, the Venetian 
cazarola, the toasting-fork, and all the small etceteras, fitting one 
into another so compactly that the whole formed a perfect “ traveller's 
joy.” 

After taking silent note of the contents of the provision-basket 
and withdrawing from its depths a roasted fowl, he suggested—for 
amongst other good qualities, Andras possesses a “frugal mind” 
—that the weiss Fleisch, as he termed the wings and breast, 
should be left to be eaten cold at the morrow’s breakfast, whilst 
the legs converted into a savoury stew by means of red pepper—a 
condiment which enters largely into every species of Hungarian 
cookery—and some slices of sausage fried as an accompaniment, the 
whole would, if served recht brennend, furnish quite as respectable a 
meal as the gnidige familie could under the circumstances expect. 

Our consent having been given to these magnificent proposals, 
the little man goes hurrying off with the stew-pot in one hand 
and the frying-pan in the other, like some mischievous sprite or 
Erd-Mdénnchen, and is soon lost sight of in the intervening 
darkness, but only to be recognised again a few moments later, 
crouching over the gipsy-fire, scanning the elements of his cookery 
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like a he-witch engaged in the preparation of some unholy philter, 
or mystic spell. 

No scene could possibly be more picturesque, the group of 
bronzed-faced, unkempt gipsies of both sexes, and their mop-headed 
children, all squatting on the ground, constituting a picture for an 
artist. The glow of the fire not only lights up their many- 
coloured rags, but creates beyond its radius a zone of intense dark- 
ness which contrasts oddly with the pale, cold grey of the surround- 
ing twilight, and causes strange alternations of glow and gloom. 

Close to our own place of bivouac squats Jézsef, our Jehu, who having 
managed to scratch a few sticks together—no one knows where, 
for there is scarcely a bush or brake to be met with within a mile of 
our encampment—is busily occupied in cooking for himself and 
Andras some unctuous compound which smells remarkably like tallow ! 
In it he is throwing tough morsels of black bread, and his honest 
ugly face, suffused by the savoury exhalations, looks as oily as that of 
a negro. 

By the time we have partaken of our repast, by the feeble light 
of a candle, stuck camp-fashion in an empty bottle, twilight has faded, 
and “ black-bat night” enclosed all things far and near within its 
gloomy curtain. Wrapping ourselves in our bundas, we follow 
with our gaze the stars, on their silent track through space, and 
note how some rise red from behind the horizon and travel upwards 
to the zenith, whilst others seem to rise above it but to set 
again, like those loved ones who come on earth to bless us for a while, 
and then leave again with nought but their shining pathway to tell 
us whither they are gone. It is interesting, too, to watch the move- 
ments of the gipsies, who, having cooked and eaten their evening 
meal, are flitting to and fro, now appearing, now disappearing in the 
darkness, like demons of unrest, as they pitch their tents for the night. 

Philanthropists have attempted to civilise these wandering children 
of the plains, but without success. The orthodox, thorough-going 
Czigany is a creature incapable of being civilised, and he clings 
with the greatest tenacity, not only to his nomad, vagabond existence, 
but to all the ancient superstitions of his race. 

The gipsies, like the Jews, muster strongly in Hungary, and 
number upwards of 150,000. They are said to have taken refuge in 
the country, from the cruelty of their Mogul oppressors, and been 
suffered by King Sigismond to establish themselves here under the 
title of “new settlers.” 

Notwithstanding their ragged and vagabond appearance, many of 
them are anything but poor, for besides being musicians, they are the 
only blacksmiths in the land, and by these two sources of gain 
they manage to earn a good subsistence, and have occasionally 
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been known to amass considerable wealth. They also, as we have 
previously seen, frequent fairs in the character of horse-dealers, so 
that the Hungarian gipsy, viewed in his social aspect, is a much more 
important individual than his English brother, and is in fact, as he 
has been very aptly designated, the “ hanger-on of the Magyar.” No 
festivity ever takes place without his being summoned to enliven it 
with his soul-stirring music, he invariably accompanies the czardds or 
national dance, and in some parts of Hungary it is, or until very 
recently was, the custom for a gipsy band to attend a funeral proces- 
sion to the cemetery. Wherever the traveller goes in Hungary, 
the Czigdny is seen. With his long cart, on which, huddled 
together, sit his wife and ragged children, he travels from village 
to village, his destination usually being one of the 2000 fairs which 
take place annually in this country; and whether travelling along 
with his little worldly all, or encamped under the blue expanse of 
heaven, he forms one of the most picturesque and characteristic 
features of Alféld scenery. 

Later in the evening, Andras, who has been striking up a violent 
friendship with our swarthy neighbours, comes across to where we 
are sitting, and begs us to pay them a visit. 

Familiarity by this time had rendered them far less terrible; the 
air was chill, and the warmth of their fire tempting, so nothing 
loth, we followed him to the camp, carrying asa flag of truce the 
sketch I took of one of their party yesterday. 

At first they appeared to regard our presence in their midst as an 
intrusion : several withdrew and took refuge in the surrounding dark- 
ness, whilst one and all were evidently not a little embarrassed. 
Observing this, L. immediately withdrew from his pocket his cigar- 
case, and after offering one of its contents to each person, began to 
smoke vigorously, whereupon their shyness vanished all at once, and 
they seemed to feel that both he and they, by the simple agency of 
the universal and peace-inspiring weed, were linked together in one 
common brotherhood. 

Since last we met they had added considerably to their numbers, 
and now created quite a formidable camp, consisting as we afterwards 
learnt of three generations. The thoughtful Andras had fetched a 
bunda, and having spread it for us, we crouched round the fire with 
the rest. Opposite sat Jézsef, at home with himself and every- 
body else, the firelight causing his long black locks to glisten, but 
by no means rendering his countenance less sinister in expression ; 
two women clad in parti-coloured rags sat beside him, and “ Gorgio” 
though he was, he seemed to havé no difficulty in comprehending 
their universal lingo. 

Waxing bold by degrees, the gipsy I sketched yesterday came 
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and stood behind me. He was a delicious specimen of pictorial 
tatters, mellowed by every vicissitude of wear and weather. His 
brawny chest lay bare to the elements, whilst his broad, slouching, 
felt sombrero, dragged into every possible degree of limpness, 
shading but not concealing his beetling brows, rendered him a 
fitting study for a Rembrandt. What a rich mingling he forms of 
warm brown, and black, and amber, and how beautifully he “ com- 
poses” with the clear azure of the background in my sketch ! 

Holding it towards the fire, so that its light may fall upon it, I 
show him the representation of himself and his surroundings, 
which seems to interest him immensely, and he at once recognises, 
with wondering admiration, the faithful rendering of a long rent in 
the sleeve of his outer garment. It is a good likeness, he admits, 
“barring ” the tent, in regard to which there is evidently something 
very wrongly delineated ; he shakes his head in such a melancholy 
manner, and looks at it with such large sad eyes, that I summon 
Andras to the colloquy, through whom he tries to explain that, in 
reality, the canvas is arranged over the front poles where they cross 
each other, in quite a different way from that in which I have 
represented it in my sketch, and bidding me come across to one 
of the tents, he gives me ocular demonstration of the fact, and I soon 
ascertain the cause of his disapprobation. The canvas or blanket 
which constitutes the tilt is made sufficiently large to cover a much 
greater space than that which it is intended to enclose; and by this 
means, left loosely over the transverse pole, it is wide enough to 
admit of being dragged forward so as to form, as it were, a broad 
strong belt which, passed between the two upright poles just where 
they cross each other, secures them firmly together, whilst the 
covering thus drawn forward, forms the fulness which closes the 
entrance to the tent when necessary. 

Convinced of my want of “ truth,” I consoled him by acknowledging 
it, and there was something very pathetic in the loving way he not 
only spoke of but looked at his tent, the only embodiment to him of 
the sacred word “ home.” 

From the gentle rustlings and varied breathings that proceeded 
from the interior, it seemed to be as full as a nest of little birds, 
and the gipsy, lifting one of the flaps, displayed a mother and 
several children huddled together at the farther corner as if to keep 
each other warm, whilst just within the entrance was an old man 
maintaining a sitting posture, and whining peevishly. 

“T am old,” he cried, clutching the covering of the tent nervously 
with his long thin fingers, “and I cannot walk.” 

“ But you can see and hear as well as either of us, father,” replied 
the gipsy, consolingly. 
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Like the old woman however, who said—on being reminded by her 
clergyman that the Almighty had been very good to her—that it was 
all very well, and it might be true, but if so, “it was all taken out 
of her in her corns,” the veteran retorted almost fiercely—possibly 
seized at that instant by a severe twinge of the sciatic nerve—that 
he might well have something pleasant, for the pain in his limbs 
gave him no sleep at night nor rest by day. 

Rejoining L., I find him, in the absence of our interpreter, con- 
versing, or rather trying to render himself intelligible, to three or 
four men, who are squatting on the ground near him, and of whom 
he is asking various questions. 

“ How many miles can you travel in a day ?” 

“ Eight, or even ten, in the puszta, but not more than five or six 
sometimes in the mountains.” 

“Where are you travelling now ?” 

“To Stuhlweissenburg.” 

“ What for?” 

“Only for a change of country, and to turn an honest hreutzer by 
selling our wares.” 

“ Of what do they consist ?” 

Without replying to the question, one of the men, who had 
hitherto been the spokesman of the party, hastened to a neighbouring 
cart, and brought therefrom a large basket filled with wooden articles 
very neatly executed, consisting chiefly of spoons and bowls for 
culinary use. 

“These are what we make,” he exclaimed, “and we take them for 
sale at the towns and villages on market days.” 

“ How did you come by that lamb?” inquired L. of the same 
man, treading on delicate ground, and pointing to a spot hard by, 
where a fine juvenile specimen of the Ovis strepsiceros was tethered. 

This was a query rather too straightforward, even for a gipsy, to 
answer without hesitation, on the spur of the moment. 

There was an awkward pause, broken at length by a ruffianly- 
looking fellow, who until now had not spoken, but who, awake to the 
emergency, and rousing himself at last, exclaimed in a mean, puerile 
tone of complaint : 

“Oh! The people in the villages we pass through are good some- 
times to the poor, honest Czigany folk, and help them along with a 
trifle such as a fowl, or a lamb, or so.” And as he lay on his back 
smoking, he verily looked just the sort of fellow to excite sympathy 
in the benevolent mind! 

Tethered a short distance beyond the camp, but hidden by the 
surrounding darkness were several horses; and, from the frequent 
neighin gand stampeding that proceeded from that direction, we were 
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led to imagine that they belonged to a type of animal very different 
from the miserable and lean Rosinantes—the beasts of burden which 
had drawn the carts on the way hither, and were left to graze at 
will on the opposite side without fear of their straying. 

“ Bitang!” exclaimed L. to me in an undertone, throwing the 
end of his cigar away—bitang being a Magyar term applied to 
stolen cattle. 

Possibly they were so, but horse-stealing is not by any means 
“made easy ” in this country, in which the stringent laws regarding 
the possession of these quadrupeds bear evidence to the low state of 
morals of some sections of the community at any rate, who are not 
permitted to sell a horse without previously presenting to a member 
of the constabulary—or some other official appointed by government 
for the purpose—a document duly signed by the magistrate of the 
town or village at which the purchase has been made, and in which 
document, a full description is given not only of the animal in question 
but of the manner in which its possession was acquired. Without 
such document, no horse is admitted for sale at any fair, on which 
occasions bureaus are invariably erected and presided over by officers 
of the constabulary, whose duty it is to inspect these formule, and 
to which both sellers and purchasers of horses have to repair, before 
either transaction can be completed. Here the seller has to deliver 
up his “pass,” when another is made out and placed in the hands 
of the purchaser, which again contains a full description of the 
animal and its antecedents. 

There are no doubt instances in which even these preventive 
measures have proved unavailing, and ways been found of evading the 
law; but the precautions I have stated must at any rate be a check on 
the proverbial cupidity of the “wandering tribe.” Should a horse 
awaken the suspicion of the Pandurok or Hadjul:, and its pedigree 
seem of doubtful origin, it is impounded for a year, during which 
time it is advertised at every police-station throughout the country, 
until either the true owner comes forward to claim the bitang as 
his long-lost steed, or the person whose ownership was doubted can 
prove beyond all question that he obtained it by lawful means, when 
it is delivered up to him again. Whilst the suspected animal is kept 
by the police in durance vile, it is let out on hire by the authorities ; 
but whether, in the case of the “ persecutores’” suspicions proving to 
have been incorrect, any compensation is made to the unfortunate 
individual who has lost the use of his horse during the period it was 
kept in bitansdg (pound), I cannot say. Probably he has to rest 
satisfied with the ultimate recovery of his rightful property, and like 
those in our own land, who having been unlawfully suspected of 
some crime, tried for it, and found innocent, he will be consoled by 
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receiving a “full and free pardon” at the hands of a benevolent 
government. 

The Hungarian gipsy pretends, in common with his English 
prototype, to be ignorant of all laws, and entertains a natural horror 
of the Hadjuk (policeman), regarding him as the obnoxious embodi- 
ment of some superior power, the precise nature and essence of which 
he affects not to understand. He maintains his universal character 
for pilfering, but has many redeeming qualities. He is strongly 
attached to the aged of his kind, as well as to little children; and 
many instances are recorded of noble self-abnegation on the part 
of these poor outcasts during the troublous wars which devastated 
Hungary in the last century, and many are the romantic legends 
possessed by the Magyars concerning them. 

But however much he may differ in his surroundings, in his 
consistent habit of humbugging, and necromancy, the gipsy is the 
same here as elsewhere; and whether wandering over the great 
Alféld of Hungary or bivouacking in the green lanes of pastoral 
England, he is the same mysterious and mischievous waif, getting a 
living somehow, anyhow, by fair means or foul, as it suits his 
purpose at the moment. And whilst lingering in their midst, we 
feel more than ever how utterly different they are from the rest of 
the human race, that there is a key to their strange life which we 
“ Gorgios ” do not possess, a secret freemasonry that renders them 
more isolated than the veriest savages dwelling in the African wilds, 
and a hidden mystery hanging over them and their origin, that we 
shall never be able to fathom. 

Greater far than the pseudo-sympathy that frequently exists in 
the minds of the Magyars of the lower class for the Czigany, 
whilst holding them in utter contempt, is that which even in 
these enlightened days is entertained, not only by the peasantry, 
but even by some of the small “landed gentry,” for the szegény 
legény. This appellation, signifying “ poor lads ”—a term generically 
given to all Hungarian brigands,—is no doubt owing to the fact 
that many of them were originally fugitives from the Imperial 
conscription, whilst the popular sentiment surrounding them and 
their lives is due to the innate dislike to the Austrian army which 
exists in every class of society. 

The Magyars are Radicals in all political and national affairs, hence 
their secret tolerance of, if not desire to shield those who seek to 
evade the Imperial laws, laws as hateful to the ordinary Hungarian 
as they were to the Italians under the same yoke. 

Previous to 1848, a period that marks what the Hungarians call 
the “ War of Independence,” various forms of conscription were 
in force, some of which were especially obnoxious. In one, and 
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this perhaps was the most unpopular of all, the raising of recruits 
for the Imperial army was committed to the care of the county 
magistrates or al-ispdny, the consequence being that the selection 
was often despotic and arbitrary, the power vested in these officials 
being not unfrequently wielded as a tool for the display of personal 
animosity and tyranny, as any poor fellow who was disliked by the 
authorities could, in this way, be easily banished from his town or 
village,—a banishment that previous to 1830 continued for life ; and 
although after that time the term which a Hungarian soldier had 
to serve in the Austrian army was commuted to ten years, even this 
lessened period in which if he were not actually exiled from his 
beloved haza (fatherland) yet from his home and friends, these ten 
years—being those of early manhood—constituted the very best of his 
whole life. Many persons fled from the hard fate this would have 
imposed upon them, preferring freedom with self-inflicted exile, to 
serving an alien power. Some sought refuge in the wooded districts 
of the mountains, others in the vast fields of maize on the plains, 
in whose labyrinths they were not easily tracked. Concealed here 
until exhausted nature could no longer hold out, they at length 
crept from their green fastnesses, to begin a vagabond existence, 
begging of the peasantry whilst wandering from place to place, and 
seeking shelter by night in the lonely czdrda, the haunt par 
excellence of brigands. 

No wonder then that these “poor lads,” after pursuing a life of 
vagabondism for a time, should end by becoming robbers, the more so 
as they knew well that they would be protected from the vigilance of 
the pandurok by the peasantry, who were frequently known to 
conceal them in their houses when pursued by those officers of 
justice. Even to this day so greatly does popular sympathy side 
with these so-called “poor lads” that when either of especial 
notoriety happens to be captured, he is pelted with flowers by the 
peasant girls, those kisleany or “ dark little maidens” of the Alfold— 
a region which has been designated the “ El-Dorado of robbers.” 

As this latter thought recurs to us, we take comfort in the com- 
panionship even of the gipsies; and as we bid these singular people 
“cood-night !” with a feeling akin to fear, mingled with veneration, 
the moon is rising like some pure and beauteous spirit from the 
bosom of the plains, and casting a heavenly radiance over all nature, 
exhibits like the gipsy camp-fire a singular contrast between the 
savage and peaceful in our environments. 

By the time we laid us down to rest in the carriage, which the 
faithful Andras had rendered so inviting of repose, the night had far 
advanced. Throwing one glance around us, we see that the Czigany 
have already yielded themselves up to the gentle influences of the 
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slumber-god, and are lying outside the tents wrapped in their sheep- 
skins, whilst the fire, sending up a transient blaze now and then as 
the wood falls in, is fast dying out. 

Our weird entowrages however are anything but provocative of 
sleep. The great silence, broken only now and again by the harsh 
scream of a night-bird, becomes eloquent, and “ voices of the night,” 
now that human speech is hushed, come whispering in the air like 
dim echoes from the far-off, unknown land. 

Towards morning, just when the outline of the range of hills to 
westward showed vague and indistinct against the cold sky, and we 
had at last subsided into a pleasant doze, I am disturbed from without 
by subdued and undefined movements; they are however in close 
proximity to our carriage, and accompanied by sundry scratchings 
and creakings, My first impression between sleeping and waking is 
that they are produced by mice, but in a short time a louder 
noise, followed by the grating sound of what seems like one hard 
substance being dragged over another, causing the vehicle to oscillate 
sensibly as we lie at full length in it, awakens me completely. 
Opening my eyes suddenly, I plainly discern the dark form of a 
tall man, who, prompted doubtless by the most artless and friendly 
of motives, is nevertheless taking a somewhat unwarrantable interest 
in our immediate belongings which are stowed away in the box. I 
shout for Andras, and the plucky little man is in a moment not only 
on his legs but in hot pursuit of the offender. 

Was it thou my Czigdny and trusty friend, whom I immortalised 
in my sketch, and who won my inmost sympathy and heart, by thy 
love of kindred and of thy itinerant home? It was at any rate 
extremely like thy lean and lanky figure that flitted away so nimbly, 
and became lost in the dimness of the approaching dawn. 

The Magyars of the lower class, possessing latent nomad pro- 
clivities, sympathise, as I have said, with the gipsies in an indefinite 
sort of way, and will often shield them from the hand of justice just 
as they do the szegény legény. This being the case, I need scarcely 
say that the present offender was not caught, nor do I think that 
Andras, though he ran after him with so much apparent celerity, 
ever intended to catch him, for there evidently existed a perfect 
understanding between him and them the previous night; at all 
events I suspect that the copious draughts of slivovitz which, given 
by the gipsies, I saw him imbibing, were of themselves sufficient 
to eover a multitude of prospective sins, whether of omission or 
commission. 

Day broke at last! How curious, and sleepy, and cold, to those 
wnaccustomed to it, is the awakening of the morn! The very stars 
uppear jaded and tired, and, like the eyes of persons who have been 
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keeping vigil all night, they look down upon us weak and blinking. 
The air that fans our cheeks comes fresh and moist from its bath of 
dew, and there is everywhere around a succession of small, tremulous, 
and intermittent sounds, like that of things aroused from a state of 
inaction into new life. 

I must have gone to sleep again after my recent disturbance, for 
opening my eyes once more, I find that the gipsies have not only 
struck tent, but are already out of sight. They have 





‘4 “Folded their tents like the Arabs 
And silently stolen away.” 


Our horses are still grazing the tough grass where we left them last 
evening, but occasionally ceasing from their occupation to snuff the air. 

From the sonorous breathings that proceed from a dark lump of 
matter beneath the carriage, we infer that Jizsef is still asleep. The 
lively Andras, however, had gone off early in search of wood, with 
which he has already made a fire close by, and over which the kettle 
is purring cheerily in readiness for our morning’s repast. How 
hungry we are! and with what intense interest do we watch the 
preparation of this our first breakfast al fresco ; our guide manifesting 
a practised hand in the manner in which he converts “cold remains” 
into rissoles, and by the dexterity he subsequently displays in turning 
an omelette in the little round frying-pan. Amongst other luxuries, 
we had brought eggs and butter, and it was amusing to witness his 
honest endeavours to accomplish the “ whisking ” of the former, for 
which our batterie de cuisine was not provided. 

What matter, that when the omelette came all smoking from the 
pan, it presented the appearance of Australian “damper”! What, 
though it partook considerably of the all-pervading sand, and was 
gritty! What, though the sugar having percolated in transit 
through its own natural boundaries, had surreptitiously invaded the 
territories of the salt! What, though the tea tasted of the candles, not 
to say of more than a mere suspicion of the soap (with both of which 
articles it had been accidentally packed)! The novelty of break- 
fasting out of doors, accompanied by the appetite which travelling 
surely brings, far more than compensated for any shortcomings of 
whatever kind or degree. 

After “ washing-up,” a process accomplished under difficulties in 
the dregs of the tea-kettle, by the classic method familiarly known 
as a “lick and a promise,”-—for there is no friendly stream hard by,— 
our team is once more harnessed, and we get under weigh. 

Notwithstanding their long night’s rest, the poor beasts appear to 
be just as wretched, and tired, and hungry, and out of spirits as they 
did on the road yesterday, and their long tails wear such a hang-dog 
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woe-begone look, that it makes one quite miserable to behold them ; 
whilst Jozsef with the heavy lash making their bones rattle, in his 
endeavours to work them up to the conventional gallop at starting, 
cause our very hearts to grow sick within us. 

There is a general struggle, all striving to go in different directions. 
The near leader, like a lion rampant, stands on his hind legs, and 
paws the air, whilst the off-wheeler lashing out behind does his little 
best to stand upon his head. It must not be imagined, however, 
that these demonstrations are a display of animal excitement or 
“mettle.” These qualities the poor beasts, alas! lost long ago, 
if they ever possessed them at all which I strongly doubt, believing 
rather that what is now the fashion to term “ hereditary experience ” 
must have rendered them destitute of anything like “spirit” at the 
earliest dawn of colthood. They are on the contrary manifestations of 
a temper spoiled by perpetual “nagging” and ill-treatment on the 
part of their peasant masters, as well as by the stinging lash of the 
vorspann drivers, the most cruel in all Europe. A worm will turn 
if you tread on it, and horses, so susceptible of kindness, so almost 
human in sensibility if properly treated, become morose and obstinate 
under oppression. Ah me! I have seen these poor horses even shed 
tears. 

Another crack of the whip, and the wheelers try to back, failing in 
which, by a convulsive—but for once—united effort, they take us 
plunging a few steps forward, and then pull up short. At last the 
leaders, turning sharply round, drag us off the road entirely, and sink 
hock-deep into a bog. 

At this juncture the harness breaks, and we are once more at a 
standstill. The substantive, however, which for the sake of euphony 
I have designated harness, consists of a simple and primitive arrange- 
ment of rope, which at any rate has one advantage, namely, that of 
being easily mended, a few knots more or less making no difference 
whatever. 

A volley of choice Magyar epithets, and a repetition—with renewed 
vigour—of the whip, are followed this time with better results. 
Grown weary with their violent exertions, they start quietly enough 
now, quietly that is in one sense, for we go off at a hand gallop, 
which pace is steadily maintained for the first mile or so, when they are 
permitted to resume the regulation crawl of the road. 

The aspect of these steppes varies considerably according to the 
nature of the soil. In some places it is boggy, in others sandy and 
incapable of cultivation ; in others again it is marvellously rich and 
fertile, producing crops that an English agriculturist would deem 
absolutely fabulous. In such areas it has been dug to the depth of 
five hundred feet, without the bottom of the soil having even then 
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been reached. Wheat, poppies—the latter grown for a kind of 
confectionery—sunflowers, buck-wheat, hemp, flax, and maize, are 
all cultivated largely. In some parts of the plains the method 
adopted, is to plant or sow in strips of about eighty feet wide, by 
several miles in length, and the stranger—as he lunges along in 
his britzska or leiter-wagen through the long straight roads, which 
seem to lead to nowhere but the distant shore beyond, and sees no 
habitation far or near— is led to wonder where the people live, for 
whom the roads are made; who is found to cultivate the soil; and 
whether benevolent earth-spirits do not rise during the night to 
till the land, sow the seed, and hoe and weed those endless lines of 
golden wheat and purple poppies. 

The soil being so fertile, the harvests, as I have said, are wonder- 
fully abundant, and this in spite of the great drawbacks to which the 
crops are subject from drought on the one hand, and inundations on 
the other. In truth, the poor Magyars live on the confines of these 
two perpetually threatening calamities. The former is believed to be 
due in a great measure to the absence of trees—a phenomenon that 
strikes the traveller immediately on entering the Alféld. To remedy 
this evil in some degree, viz. the dryness of soil, trees are being planted 
plentifully in various parts, whilst in others, attempts are made to 
irrigate the land by means of canals. The inundations, however, 
are a difficulty that can never be overcome. 

Year by year a war offensive and defensive is waged between the 
waters of the Danube and its two tributaries—the Marés and the 
Theiss—and the unfortunate inhabitants of the towns and villages on 
its banks. As the beds of the rivers rise, the dykes are raised also, 
but when the streams that have their source in the Carpathians melt 
suddenly, the position of the Magyars is one of extreme danger, 
no artificial barriers being strong enough to resist the great pressure 
thus suddenly brought to bear upon them, the result being the burst- 
ing of the dykes, and the inundation of the surrounding country. 
There is also another phenomenon prejudicial to the interests of the 
land, the rivers flow subterraneously ; in dry seasons they drain the 
soil by attracting its moisture to themselves, and during heavy rains 
the water of the over-full rivers, percolating through the light 
alluvial soil, converts the plains into a gigantic swamp. Nor are 
these the only unfavourable physical conditions of their country which 
the Hungarians have to encounter, the Danube is constantly changing 
its course, having in some instances left towns and villages many 
miles distant, which were once situated on its banks, whilst it now 
flows close to others which were originally far away. 

Geologists declare that at some pre-historic period these great plains 
formed three inland seas, and it is quite impossible to travel in the 
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vicinity of this greatest of all European rivers and its tributaries, 
without conjecturing that in Time’s great cycle, the waters must 
once more submerge the whole district of the Alféld. 

In spite of all these disadvantages, however, the Magyars love 
their plains, just as the Swiss love their mountains, and see in them 
the embodiment of all natural beauty. 

As we lumber on through the endless corn-fields, we come now 
and then to villages, the houses of which, uniformly built of one 
story with their white gables facing the same direction, look from a 
distance precisely like tents. Indeed, wherever the observant tra- 
veller goes in Hungary he is struck with two perpetually recurring 
facts : the relics of Orientalism as exhibited in the costume, manner 
of cooking food, and many other domestic habits of the people, and 
the resemblance their dwellings of to-day bear, in form and arrange- 
ment at any rate, to those of their Turanian ancestors. The general 
features of their villages exactly correspond to a military camp, and 
any one who journeys merely from Pesth to Presburg, or vice verséi, 
will see this truth fully exemplified. The railway skirts the Danube 
nearly the whole way, and looking across its broad expanse of 
waters, the traveller, as the train whirls him along, will see here and 
there what appear to him to be thousands of tents lying in groups 
at the foot of, and against the slopes of the hills. If it be his first 
visit to Hungary, he will be under the impression that the whole 
Hungarian army is camping out, until he suddenly finds on nearing 
a village, that what he imagined from a distance to be white tents, 
are after all but cottages. 

The Hungarians are truly an odd mixture, now exhibiting 
traits plainly traceable to their Ugro-Finnish forefathers, anon 
those common to their more recent subjugators the Turks. 

What, for instance, can be more truly Oriental than the dgas, or 
Hungarian well, to one of which, as we continue to jog along the 
plains, we have just arrived? It is composed of a deep shaft sunk 
in the sandy soil, and enclosed by a low wall, the water being 
raised by means of a long cross-beam, fastened to a pole of equal 
length, to which a rope and bucket are attached, the whole forming 
the exact counterpart of the wells on the plains of Hindustan, and the 
same doubtless as those at which Abraham’s servant met Rebekah, 
and Jacob, Rachel on the plains of Mamre. 

These primitive wells are made for the use of shepherds, to enable 
them to water the immense flocks which graze these arid wastes. Un- 
harnessing the horses, Jézsef leads them across to the one we have 

just reached. Close to it stands the shepherd’s hut ; it is made of straw, 
and conical in shape like an exaggerated beehive ; whilst the shepherd 
himself, a tall man ina sheep-skin cloak, looking not altogether unlike 
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the sheep he is tending, comes out, and raising the water, holds the 
cool dripping bucket to the noses of our thirsty team. 

After this we move on again as before, and pass lonely farmsteads, 
surrounded by stacks of wheat, ladders, and barrels enclosed within 
neat wooden palings. Near the entrance to the enclosure leaning all 
on one side, may generally be seen a rusty iron crucifix throwing its 
pathetic shadow across the path. 

Our charioteer, who until now has been smoking vigorously ever 
since we started, taking his pipe from his mouth and placing it 
for safety in one of his top-boots, begins to doze. Andras sitting 
beside him also dozes, the horses doze, we doze, all nature dozes 
in the warmth of sunny noontide. The flocks cease to browse. The 
tinkling of their bells is heard no longer, and the shepherd—not 
he whom we passed an hour ago, and who gave our animals water, 
but another shepherd—lies stretched upon his bunda fast asleep, 
his faithful dog keeping watch beside him. 

On through the same kind of pastures, the same emerald corn- 
fields, the same villages with their twin-churches, Roman Catholic and 
Calvinist standing peacefully side by side, the same vague roads, 
which might be a sheep track, or anything, or nothing, for the matter 
of that ; the same dust, the same birds, taking their mid-day bath in 
the white sand, the same sun, the same sky, the same everything, 
yes! and I declare the same melancholy iron crucifix, all on one side, 
which we left behind whole hours ago. 

“Hullo!” cries L. opening his eyes, and giving Jozsef a sudden 
tug at the elbow, that nearly over-balances him and knocks him 
off his seat on to the road. “ Hullo! you rascal, we have been going 
backwards the last hour; what’s the meaning of it ?” 

But no! Jozsef, thus aroused, gives the horses an indignant re- 
minder with his whip, and then looking down upon us as benignly as 
his sleepy eyes will let him, observes that it is not Nagy-Palota, 
but Nagy-something-else we are approaching, and by what possible 
signs he knows a particular village, when he sees it, and gives it any 
name at all, is a perfect mystery, for they are absolutely the same 
to our unpractised eyes, except in minute details, as two pins in a 
paper. 

This uniformity in the towns and villages in Hungary is very 
striking and peculiar, and cannot fail to arrest the attention of all 
who, leaving the “iron roads,” which now connect the chief towns 
and cities together, travel across the open country. 
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CHAPTER X XIX, 


MRS. CHILDS’ STORY. 


Yes—it was Mrs. Childs, well dressed, clean, cheerful, evidently 
extremely glad to see Mr. Katzen, and looking as though she 
expected the sight of her to prove equally pleasing to him. 

“Ts anybody dead?” exclaimed the Consul, whose knowledge 
of the dear woman was so exhaustive, he believed that only her 
neighbour’s misfortune could produce such extraordinary hilarity. 

“Dead! no sir, the Lord be thanked,” answered Mrs. Childs 
piously. “ There’s nobody dead nor thinking of dying so far as 
I am aware.” 

“ Good,” said Mr. Katzen; but as he reserved an opinion, added, 
“How is Mrs. Jeffley?” Though he had lately seen that lady, 
he could not tell what might have happened in the interim. 

“Mrs. Jeffley, sir,” returned her henchwoman, “is in her 
usual.” 

“ And the family ?” 

“ Are in their usual,” said Mrs. Childs with an engaging smile. 

“ Humph! ” grunted Mr. Katzen with hands deep in his pockets; 
then, “ Won’t you come in?” he added suddenly. Hitherto, he 
had thought all that had to be communicated might best be 
spoken on the threshold. 

“Tf not illeonveniencing you, sir.” 

“Tnconvenience! Lord—no; always happy to spare time for 
old friends, and you are a very old friend, Mrs. Childs.” 

“ And though it is too much honour for a gentleman like you 
to say ‘ friend —faithful, sir.” 

“Indeed! yes,” said Mr. Katzen, who knew not whether Mrs. 
Childs meant to invest her own savings, or tell him of some much 
greater person who hankered to do so. 

“ Pray walk in,” he added with a wave of his hand. 

But Mrs. Childs was not to be persuaded to take precedence. 
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“ After you, sir,” she said. “I hope I knows my place.” 
“ Well, if it must be so,” Mr. Katzen answered, leading the way 
into his especial sanctum, which, as Mrs. Childs subsequently 
remarked, was “kep’ by one as knew her business.” 

“Tt could have been no cleaner if I'd had the doing for him 
myself,” she declared, and as she looked around at the various 
evidences of prosperity which the new Consul had gathered around 
him, a yearning regret seized her for not in bygone times having 
paid sufficient court to this rising sun, and secured a chance of 
bettering herself. 

“But then! lor’, who'd ever a thought it?” she mentally 
considered, and so resigned herself to the slavery of Fowkes’ 
Buildings. 

“ And now, Mrs. Childs,” began Mr. Katzen when he had at 
length, after some difficulty, induced his visitor to take a chair, 
“what can I do for you?” 

“Thanking you humbly, sir, in a manner of speaking—nothing. 
Iam poor and have to work hard; but good is no name for the 
lady I serve, and owing to her I can make both ends meet, for which 
I feel truly grateful. No, Mr. Katzen, begging pardon for making 
so free, I did. not take the liberty of coming here this afternoon 
because I wanted any one thing for myself.” 

“For whom then do you want something?” asked Mr. 
Katzen. 

“In a general way, sir, if you'll excuse me, I don’t want nothink 
for nobody.” 

“ But in a particular way, Mrs. Childs ?” 

“Tt would be useless for me to deny, sir—more especially to a 
gentleman so clever as yourself—I think there is a party to be 
served, a party as hasn’t been too well treated, perhaps ; but that’s 
as it may be——” 

“What sort of a party ?” inquired the Consul. 

“One I’m sure you wouldn’t like to see put upon,” returned 
Mrs. Childs after the manner of an oracle. 

“Who is the gentleman somebody is ‘ putting upon’ ?” 

“Tt is a lady.” 

“A lady! Mrs. Jefifley?—no?” for Mrs. Childs shook her 
head and pursed up her mouth. “Then who in Heaven's name 
is she?” 

“ Ah, sir, you ought not to need to ask.” 

“T know that, but I must ask—for one reason, Mrs. Childs, 
because my time is money. Now who is the lady who is being 
put upon ?” 

“Miss Abigail Weir,” answered Mrs. Childs sullenly. 
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She had intended to make a point, and Mr. Katzen by his 
impatience spoiled the whole situation. 

“Soh! And who is putting upon her?” 

“A many, as far as I can make out.” 

“Then why don’t you go and tell her so?” 

“ Ah! sir, clever as she thinks herself, she'll need somebody 
far and away cleverer still to see her through this.” 

“See her through what?” asked Mr. Katzen with an uneasy 
memory of the pound of sausages and adjuncts mentioned by 
Mrs. Jeffley. 

“ What she is being done out of.” 

At this point the Consul grew desperate. 

“See, Mrs. Childs,” he said, “you came, I suppose, to tell me 
something. Hurry up like a good soul. Don’t let us go on 
playing as the children at cross questions and crooked answers, 
but say what you have got to say ina breath. I won’t interrupt 
you.” 

This was about the last sort of concession Mrs. Childs desired. 

Dialogue was her forte. She had never put the fact in plain 
language to herself, for true genius is generally modest, but the 
conviction pervaded her whole soul. 

Nevertheless, her sense of duty was strong. She would essay 
narrative. Even in that, something told her that she could make 
a hit, 

“You are perhaps aware, sir,” thus she began, “that a little 
while ago, Mrs. Jeffley got a cook to suit her.” 

Mr. Katzen inclined his head. 

“She was a first-rate cook, fit for any nobleman’s kitchen. She 
thad been used to good service, and was altogether, as I often told 
Mrs. Jeffley, another sort from anything we were accustomed to 
see in Fowkes’ Buildings.” 

“One for Mrs. Jeffley,” thought Mr. Katzen. 

“The mistress was greatly taken with her, and indeed I might 
say she was seemingly without a fault. Many’s the time I looked 
at her and wondered to myself what could have brought her down 
80 low.” 

* Another for Mrs. J.,” considered Mr. Katzen. 

“She had lived with the best of families, and showed me 
characters that might have touched a heart of stone. One night 
it all came out—she was subject to fits. She was took with one 
while she was broiling a salmon cutlet for Captain Hassell’s 
supper, and went off all of a sudden. I happened to have stayed 
late that night. It seemed as if it was to be, and without 
disturbing Mrs. Jefiley, I sent Sophiar, who chanced to have come 
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round to say a word to me, for a doctor, and dished up the cutlet, 
and did what I could for Mrs. Roddy.” 

“Meaning by Mrs. Roddy, I presume, the lady addicted to 
fits ?” interposed Mr. Katzen in search of information. 

“ Ah, indeed, and that is she, poor soul !—she do suffer awful— 
as truthfully I can bear witness.” 

“Was she able to stay on in Fowkes’ Buildings?” hurriedly put 
in Mr. Katzen, who feared that having shunted Mrs. Childs off 
on a fresh line of rails she might, unless stopped, go on till 
night.” 

“No. Mrs. Jeffley spoke to her very kind but plain—she put 
the case quite right. ‘You see, Mrs. Roddy,’ says she——” 

“Pardon me, Mrs. Childs, but are these interesting details 
leading us on, or back to Miss Weir ?” 

“To Miss Weir and none other, because if it had not so 
heppened for Mrs. Roddy to be taken with the fit that night 
she might never have come to me, and if she had not come to 
me, ten chances to one she would never have set eyes on Miss 
Abigail ‘ 

“Oh! she set eyes on Miss Abigail, did she?” 

“Yes, sir—the way of it was this. When Mrs. Jefiley said, 
‘Of course it is hardly your fault, Mrs. Roddy, though I do 
think you ought to have told you were given to go off at a 
minute’s notice ; so, although I can’t have you, put in your month— 
for fits are a risk I couldn’t run, being worse than sudden death 
in a manner of speaking, since that’s only once and done with—I'll 
give you your full wages and a trifle over,’ the question came 
up, where was the poor woman to go. She had a brother far 
away in the country, but he is married and has a houseful of 
children. ‘No, Mrs. Childs,’ she said, and she was crying, ‘I 
can’t go there, for Hannah’ (that’s her brother’s wife, you 
understand) ‘takes no sort of control over either boys or girls. 
What to do I don’t know, for I’ve spent most of my savings 
paying for lodgings and a bit to putin my lips while out of place, 
which I have been more nor half time, and money melts fast when 
you are taking out of your hoard constant ; and what’s to become 
of me the Lord only knows.’ So, sir, I couldn’t stand that, it hurt 
me, like, to think of one who ought to have been very differently 
placed, having no roof to put her head under, and I said, ‘ Now 
my dear, what you had best do is come to me. We'll all make 
shift together somehow, and I'll only charge you a trifle, for I’'d 
think it a sin to impose on anybody so afflicted.” Perhaps I ought 
not to have done it, sir, but I’m that feeling I seemed I couldn’t 
abide the notion of her being driven out to look for a shelter.” 
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“The transaction reflects the highest credit on all concerned,” 
remarked Mr. Katzen, “and thus Mrs. Roddy now resides with 
you and your niece. You are ali one happy family.” 

“She’s just like one of ourselves, only more so,” agreed Mrs. 
Childs. 

“ And where does Miss Weir come in?” asked the Consul. 

“Well, sir, it happened in this way. I had been out of an 
errand for Mrs. Jeffley, and I was stepping along brisk, 
when I met Miss Weir walking as fast as she could go. She did 
not seem to see me, and if she had she wouldn’t have spoken. 
Perhaps you know, sir,” added Mrs. Childs parenthetically, “ that 
Miss Weir has misjudged me cruel. I never had a thought in 
my heart but for her good. It was not fitting, and Ill say so 
to my dying day, for a young lady to put herself to do the sort 
of things she did, demeaning herself and everybody belonging 
to her, and taking the bread out of people’s mouths bound to 
work for their livings; not that it signified to me, sir, in the 
least—being fortunate enough to step into a better place than the 
old house, and find a better mistress than Mr. Brisco ever was a 
master.” 

“No better mistress than your merits deserve, Mrs. Childs,” 
said Mr. Katzen politely. “And now, if I may inquire without 
breaking the thread of your narrative, when did the momentous 
meeting with Miss Weir take place ?” 

“When, sir? Why, no later agone than this morning as ever 
was.” 

“Indeed, and what happened after she passed you?” 

“Why, I just took a look back at her and turned into Fowkes’ 
Buildings, and there, up the passage, who should I see, standing 
stiff as a statute, but Mrs. Roddy—her eyes were all of a stare, and 
she seemed transfixed. 

“* For the Lord’s sake, what’s the matter with you?’ I said. 
‘Do you feel like going off into another fit ?’ 

“She didn’t take any notice, except to say in a dazed kind of 
way, which made me feel queer all over : 

“Who is she—who is she ?’ 

“* Who's who ?’ I asked, thinking she was a bit off her head. 

“<« Why, that young lady—you could not help meeting her.’ 

“*T met nobody I know, except Abigail Weir.’ 

“* Weir, Weir,’ she says, throwing up her hands. ‘Yes, that 
was the name of the man Miss Olive married—I could have sworn 
she was Miss Olive, as I remember her twenty odd years ago. It 
was like meeting a ghost!’” 

“This grows interesting,” commented Mr. Katzen. 
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“T was surprised, sir, you may be sure, as well I might be ; and 
saying to myself, ‘ There’s something behind all this,’ I told Mrs. 
Roddy to stay where she was while I ran indoors. She was on 
her way to see Mrs. Jeffley, but she seemed to have forgotten all 
that; and as I found Mrs. Jefiley was rather put out about some- 
thing, I took Mrs. Roddy back to my place as soon as I could. 
Poor thing, she was all of a tremble, and as white as ashes—so I 
got her into a chair and sent Sophiar for a drop of unsweetened 
gin. After a while she told me how she once lived in a clergy- 
man’s family down in the country—not a poor sort of clergyman, 
but one as kept up an establishment and a suite of servants, and 
had carriages and riding horses, and such like ; you know what I 
mean, sir.” 


“Precisely,” said Mr. Katzen. “A true descendant of the first 
Apostles.” 

“ He was something high,” went on Mrs. Childs, “and he and 
his wife consorted with the best, and they had money to back 
them up, and hearts to spend their money.” 

“¢Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven,’” remarked the Consul. 

“They had everything, at any rate, to fit them for it. He 
hardly did any work at all—left preaching to curates and such 
like, but paid them liberal, and now and then had them to dinner. 
He was affable to everybody, rich and poor, but knew how to 


keep his distance, and expected other people to keep their 
distance too.” 


“ What an admirable person!” 

“He had one daughter, but never a son; even in this world, 
sir, you see, sir, there’s mostly a drawback somewhere.” 

“Too true, Mrs. Childs. Often it is having a son proves the 
trouble. And what was the name of this divine who had only 
one fair daughter ? ” 

“Sandworth, sir; and the daughter wasn’t fair, but dark as she 
could be.” 

“Handsome though, I suppose.” 

“A many thought her so, but that might be on account of her 
money ; she was reported to be worth her weight in golden 
guineas,” 

Mr. Katzen had tried silence and he had tried speech. Now in 
despair he again relapsed into silence. Mrs. Childs waited, but 
as he did the same, she was forced to proceed. 

“Lords and baronets were after the young lady; she might 
have had the pick of the county, for though her temper was 
short, her father’s purse was long. Her days were spent in one 
gaiety after another—not a thing you could name but she had a 
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hand in; and the father and mother were so doting on her they 
could not see a black feather about their darling.” 

Even this sentence failed to elicit any remark from Mr. Katzen 
—no doubt he remembered there had been other parents who felt 
sure their young crows were white. 

“So there was this one, and that one and the other,” resumed 
Mrs. Childs, after she had waited in vain for a single clap of 
encouragement, “ hanging about the house for a smile or a word 
from Miss Olive; but she never seemed to favour one more than 
another. At last a circus came to the county town, and though 
Mr. and Mrs. Sandworth would not go to see plays, they went to 
see the horse-riding, and so did the daughter. There was one 
handsome and finely-put-together man as rode splendid. He 
was a sight to behold! While the circus stayed, Miss Sandworth 
contrived to go with some one nearly every afternoon. Then it 
went away, and before long the young lady was missing.” 

“Gone with the individual who was a sight to behold?” 
hazarded Mr. Katzen. 

“Gone after him, sir,” corrected Mrs. Childs. “He did not 
want her if all accounts be true. It was he wrote to the father 
where she was——” 

“‘ Well?” asked Mr. Katzen. 

“There and then the father cast her off like an old shoe. 
Mrs. Roddy says the way that clergyman went on was shameful. 
He called his daughter all the names he could lay his tongue to, 
cursed her up hill and down dale, and wished dreadful things 
might happen to himself if he ever spoke to her again, or left her 
a penny of fortune. And you know, sir, however the daughter 
might have acted, that wasn’t right for a father——” 

“TI presume the gentleman in tights and spangles was Mr. 
Weir.” 

“So I’m given to understand 4 

“And our friend Miss Abigail is his child ?” 

“His child—you see the way of it was this, sir. He married 
Miss Olive Sandworth against his judgment; but when the old 
gentleman wouldn’t take her back, what else was he to do? For 
a while they didn’t get on so badly—though it must have been a 
sore change for her, even if the mother did send money on the 
sly. At first he earned a good bit; but after a while he met with 
an accident, and could ride no more, and the mother died, and the 
help from her stopped too. After that Mrs. Roddy could tell me 
nothing further, except that Mr. Sandworth—who died about a 
year ago worth thousands and tens of thousands—left every six- 
pence to his sister, a widow; and there’s all the money poor Miss 
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Abigail ought to have had, gone, as you may say, to a stranger. 
It seemed to me as if I couldn’t contain myself when I remembered 
the night that dear child came among us. Mr. Sandworth must 
have been made of wrought iron—for though his daughter might 
have offended him, the innocent lamb had done no wrong.” 

“It does seem very hard, but I am afraid neither you nor I, 
Mrs. Childs, can set the world to rights.” 

“ Ah, sir! the world is in better hands than ours,” said Mrs. 
Childs piously. 

“We are bound to believe so,” answered the Consul, “ but it 
must often try your faith to see things going quite contrary to 
the way you want them.” 

Not having a platitude ready at the moment, Mrs. Childs fell 
back on the original question. “Now, sir, I’ve got that off my 
mind, Lord be thanked, so I'll go. I can creep to bed to-night 
with a light heart, for I know you'll see that Miss Abigail gets 
justice.” 

“You have told me a truly interesting story,” said Mr. Katzen 
politely, “but as for getting justice done, I fear that is beyond 
me.” 

“Why, sir, ought not whatever there was to have come to 
her?” 

“Perhaps, but unfortunately it did not. Mr. Sandworth left 
it to this lady——” 

“Who is as rich as a Jew.” 

“Being rich will not make her any the more ready to part 
with that she has got; but I will think over the affair. I should 
like to serve Miss Weir, though I suppose Mr. Francis Scott is by 
rights the person who ought to take up such a business.” 

“Why, sir?” Mrs. Childs asked the question with an expression 
of surprised innocence that delighted the Consul. 

“Tf Miss Weir be attached to Mr. Scott and Mr. Scott be 
attached to Miss Weir, who has so good a right to look after the 
young lady’s interests? No one would look after them so well.” 

“Lord, sir, who ever could have put that foolish notion into 
your head ?” 

“ Well—between friends, you know, there need be no secrets— 
it was your intelligent niece.” 

“Sophiar ?” 

_ “Sophiar!” repeated Mr. Katzen, “and none other.” 

“The young fool!” said Mrs. Childs with conviction. It 
seemed a hard saying, but it was forced out of her. “And after 
all my warnings too. ‘Whatever you do, my dear,—my very 
words, sir—‘never let such a thing pass your lips.’ Mr. Scott 
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indeed! But wait till I get home, and I'll give her such a talking 
to as she won’t forget in a hurry.” 

“T don’t think I would do that, Mrs. Childs. We must all 
speak to somebody, and who could Sophia have found so safe to 
speak to as myself? ” 

“That's very true, sir; but she ought to have held her tongue 
as I charged her. It’s a small member, the Bible says; still 
it’s big enough to cause wars and rumours of wars, and if she 
doesn’t learn to keep it in check while she’s young, she'll maybe 
come to want bread when she’s old.” 

“T hope not,” said Mr. Katzen, “for I consider her a most 
entertaining person.” 

“She ought to be beholden to you I’m sure, sir, for you’ve never 
seen her at her best, nor heard her neither. I’m sure of a night 
when I go home tired, it’s as good asa play to listen to her. 
Mrs. Roddy says, ‘ Why don’t you try to get her on the stage? 
Many a one would give pounds to have her.’ Ah! she’s a good 
girl. I had not been in a minute before she told me of your kind- 
ness, for which I’m sure I return you many thanks, sir,” added 
Mrs. Childs, curtseying gracefully. ‘She said you went away 
a-laughing, but I little thought what you'd been a-laughing at.” 

“Well, don’t scold her—she has done no harm. And I will 
consider about Miss Weir, and——” here he pressed a sovereign 
into Mrs. Childs’ hand, spite of her “Oh, please sir—no, I 
couldn’t think of taking a farthing. I’m sure if I could serve 
the young lady I shouldn’t mind what trouble I took. Id get 
up at any hour, and so would Sophiar—she was always partial 
to Miss Weir, and no wonder.” 

“TI remember how much attached you always were to the 
young lady,” said Mr. Katzen. ‘“ How pleasantly you always 
spoke to, and of her. By-the-bye, what is that funny story you 
have been telling Mrs. Jeffley, about some sausages and brawn?” 

“Lor, sir,” exclaimed Mrs. Childs, “you don’t mean to say 
Mrs. Jefiley has been going over all that to you! The worst of 
the missus is, nobody can say anything to her in the way of a 
joke, but she takes it in earnest. I declare I must have been as 
foolish as Sophiar to let slip a word of the matter. I am that 
vexed I could bite my tongue out, if biting would do any good, 
which it won’t. The remark dropped out of my mouth careless- 
like, and I never thought she’d take any notice of it.” 

“What you said was true enough however, I suppose.” 

“Tt was true in a manner of speaking ; for if there’s one way 
I am more dependable than another, it is in the matter of being 
exact. Still it was spoke casual. But, believe me or not, sir, 
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Mrs. Jeffley took the whole thing as if it was ever so. Poor Miss 
Abigail might have been the biggest thief in London—and it was 
just a simple matter. No harm meant or done. I would not for 
worlds such a foolish story had passed my lips.” 

“T have a notion it was a pity,” answered Mr. Katzen. “ How- 
ever, it’s done and can’t be undone.” 

“No, it can’t be undone. Words spoken is like water spilt— 
you can’t get either of them back again.” 

Having delivered herself of which truism Mrs. Childs, tightly 
grasping the sovereign she meant to remain unshared with 
Mrs. Roddy, curtsied to the door, where a sudden idea striking 
her, she paused and said, “ Begging your pardon, sir, but if ever 
you should want a person to do for you, I hope you won’t forget 
me. Early or late, I'd think it a pleasure to wait on you.” 

“ How about Mrs. Jeffley in that case ?” he asked. 

“Well, sir, I hope I need not tell you, I am that fond of 
Mrs. Jeffley my inclination would be to stay with and serve her, 
hand and foot, as long as I was able to get about. But it is not 
right of any of us to follow our own inclination and to become, 
when we get past our work, chargeable to the parish. We’ve 
duties, sir, and I consider mine is to myself, and Sophiar. Mrs. 
Jefiley would be the first to acknowledge that, and to say, ‘If 
ever you have a chance of bettering yourself, take it. And 
besides, sir,” here Mrs. Childs drew a step nearer Mr. Katzen 
and dropped into a whisper and mystery, “Jeffley’s aint what it 
was ; there’s coming and there’s going, but there’s more going 
than there’s coming. I see what I see—though perhaps it’s not 
my place either to see or hear—but a word has been spoken. It 
was said, and not so long ago, Mrs. Jeffley had got ‘ uppish ’—such 
a wicked story! for if there ever was one humble and lowly it is 
my good missus—so you understand there might come a time 
when she would feel even mea burden and be glad to know I 
was serving one she thinks so much of as she does of you. I can 
cook, sir, well!” added Mrs. Childs cheerfully, “and in a manner 
of speaking there’s nothing comes amiss to me. So I thought I'd 
make so bold as to ask you to bear me in mind.” 

“Certainly, Mrs. Childs, certainly, I will bear you in mind,” 
answered the Consul with great politeness. ‘“ And now, if you'll 
excuse me, I must write my letters. Good-evening,” and Mr. 
Katzen joyfully shut her out. 

But he wrote no letters, He walked up and down the inner 
office till his clerk returned, when he locked up his papers and 
prepared for departure. 

“Shall I go round and see how the charming Abigail is 
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amusing herself?” he considered, “or return to Fowkes’ 
Buildings and run the chance of another interview with Mrs. 
Jeffley, who, says popular report, ‘ grows uppish.’ No, I will take 
me to the play. It is long since I have seen a play. Perhaps 
"tis that makes me thick, that I know not either what ought to 
be done, or how to do it.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 


“T LOVE YOU.” 


Ir Mr. Katzen had not paid his money “ to go to the play,” he 
might have chanced, quite free of charge, to see a domestic 
drama of great interest put on the boards in Botolph Lane. 

It was nearly seven o’clock before the offices were closed, since, 
much to Frank Scott’s disgust, Mr. Fulmer found many things 
to see to and speak about on his way from Dunstan’s Hill to 
Hamilton Place. 

He often did so now. Owing to some cause, sufficient, no 
doubt, to him, but aggravating to other people, he was devoting 
himself to business with such zeal as he had never previously 
been known to evince. 

At last he went—at last—and Frank, after turning down the 
gas, left the office with the intention of going at once to Fowkes’ 
Buildings in search of tea. 

For a moment he paused in the hall, perhaps with a faint hope 
of seeing Abigail. In like manner he paused most evenings, 
only to meet disappointment. In Mr. Brisco’s house Abigail 
did not intend any chance meetings to take place. 

For a waif and a stray, the girl owned a fine sense of honour— 
a sense as strong as that held theoretically by many worthy 
people. Since her sternly virtuous decision, indeed, she had 
rarely met Mr. Scott anywhere, even by accident—their 
encounter on the preceding evening having been as unexpected 
as agreeable. Now and again they ran across each other—living 
almost within pistol shot, and neither being a hermit, how could 
it happen otherwise; but in the old house he never saw her, 
save as any other tenant might. 

Her lover knew he could not have wished her to act differently, 
and yet so contradictory are young men, that he lingered every 
night in the hope that she might appear. The very sight of her 
would have refreshed him after Mr. Fulmer’s endless questioning 
and inspection. He was tired and irritable, yet, as he stood 
there, the peace of the old house seemed to fall around and enfold 
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him—to lay a soothing hand on his heart and still its anxieties, 
for the time, to rest. 

How quiet it was! Upstairs, the woman who came in each 
night and morning to tidy up the offices, was clearing away the 
accumulated dust and dirt of another day, but the doors were 
closed, and he could hear no sound of busy broom or noisy 
scrubbing-brush. 

The house might have been tenanted by the dead. It was a 
strange abode, silent and lonely as some country churchyard 
at midnight. In the midst of a great city, there yet entered no 
echo of the world’s noise. Somehow, as he stood, the fancy 
struck Frank that in its stately separation from the surrounding 
meanness and turmoil, it was like some great soul on the earth, 
but not of the earth ; associating with things vile, yet remaining 
unstained by them; keeping itself from sin, suffering no 
impurity to dim the brightness of God’s image enshrined within ; 
standing apart from the broad highway while the rush and roar 
of common life with its passing sorrows and fleeting joys, with its 
sordid aims and cruel jealousies, swept on and ever on, leaving 
behind no trace of having passed by, save dust and ashes—dust 
unlaid by forgotten tears, ashes uncheered by songs, of which no 
echo lingered by; smiles and hopes that had left no memory of 
sunshine, but were themselves dust and ashes too. 

It was a foolish fancy; but the house was one where, if one 
stood still for a moment, through the silence unbidden fancies 
came thick as motes dancing in the summer air. 

For a minute or two longer than usual Frank stood thus, 
dreaming of the lives that had been lived in the old house, of 
the might have been of his own life, of the might be he longed 
for, of the might be that more possibly was to come. Then he 
turned to go. 

The entrance into Botolph Lane had long been closed, so he 
was obliged to cross the hall in order to reach the door giving on 
Love Lane. The marble sounded hollow under his feet, and the 
whole house seemed full of muffled echoes. After all, it was an 
eerie place. Yet Abigail loved it—Abigail who had grown up in 
it without fear, Abigail who spent so much of her young life 
there alone, almost absolutely alone. 

And how bright she was, how cheerful, how pleasant to talk 
to, how good to look at! Abigail, so clever, so useful, so true, 
so honest, so capable!—not in his eyes alone (he was a lover, 
and so, with such a sun shining into them, might not see quite 
clearly), but in the eyes of other people who had one and all 
known her since she came amongst them. 
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“ Frank!” 

He was so wrapped up in his own imaginings that he quite 
started at the word. 

He looked around, but could see no one. 

“Who called me? ® he asked. 

“‘J—Abigail. Come here, I want to speak to you.” She had 
his hand in hers by this time, and was leading him along the 
unlighted passage to the sitting-room, where, on one Whitsun 
Tuesday, she sat blithe, saucy, pretty, sparring with the Consul, 
then just appointed for New Andalusia. 

“ And to think, my darling, that I did not recognise your voice, 
that it seemed strange to me!” he was saying as they entered ; 
then when he saw her face he asked, ‘“‘ What is the matter, 
Abigail, what has happened ?” 

“Not much,” she answered, “but enough. Won't you sit 
down ?” 

“ You are ill, dearest,” he said. There was a drawn look about 
her face, a brilliant colour in her cheeks, a brightness in her eyes 
he was alarmed to see. 

“T am not ill,” she replied determinedly, “ but I have something 
to tell you, something to say to you.” 

“Yes.” He grasped the back of a chair, and stood looking at 
her over it. What was, what could she’be going to say ? 

“You must hear my story from me,” Abigail went on, “ before 
you hear it from any one else. Do youjremember long ago my 
wishing to tell it, and you would not let me? Oh!” she added 
passionately, “I wish you had allowed me to have my way then.” 

“Why more than now?” he asked. 

“ Because,” she did not seem abashed, but spoke as some one 
on a deathbed might, “I did not love youso much then. I think 
it would have been easier to part.” 

“We will never part,” he said. 

“This morning, Mrs. Jeffley asked me if it was true—she had 
heard the story from Mrs. Childs. How she heard it, I do not 
know ; and I was so young, Frank, and I had been taught no good 
thing except by my father, and after his death, hungry and cold 
and miserable, I had to shift fer my wretched little self. Forgive 
me, dear, forgive me for ever having thought I could be a fit wife 
to you.” 

‘For God’s sake!” said the man she addressed, “do not torture 
me any longer. Whatever you may have done, you are—you 
must always be, the one woman in the world to me. But tell me 
the trouble, and let us bear the burden together, or rather let me 
bear it all for you.” 
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He stretched out his hand as he spoke to take hers, but she 
put it gently aside. To her lover she was most gentle, as likewise 
to children and old people. Happy and prosperous, she might 
some day be a charming woman—sympathetic, piquante, 
comprehending; but what chance had she of ever being 
either. 

With gathered years she was losing the kittenish light- 
heartedness of early youth, and who could tell but that when it 
departed, some of her charm would vanish too. Most probably 
sorrow and that battle with the world which is good for but few 
women, and softens the manners of none, would develope all that 
hardness which in both sexes lies so close to strength ; but as she 
rejected Frank’s caress, nothing sweeter or tenderer than her 
gesture could be imagined. Poor Abigail, quite unconsciously 
she was making it more difficult than ever for man born of woman 
to leave and forget her. 

“You cannot bear it for me,” she said, “ you can have nothing 
in common with a thief.” 

“A thief!” he repeated blankly. 

“Yes.” Her tone was firm enough now. “Just such a little 
thief as stands any day with his head hardly reaching to the top 
of the dock, and who never sees the sun again but with the 
taint of the prison upon him. That is what I was; I wonder— 
oh! I wonder,” she added passionately, “how I ever could have 
been happy after. Yet I was—I was—I did not mind—I forgot, 
I suppose, or I did not think it signified till—till I came to care 
for you.” 

“So long as you care for me, my darling” he was beginning 
when she stopped him. 

“You do not understand,” said Abigail. “I was a thief in 
intention as well as infact. It’s true; but for Mr. Brisco I should 
have been a thief all my life.” 

“He did you one good turn at all events,” remarked the young 
man trying to speak lightly. 

“One!” she answered; OnE!! What do I not owe to him ;— 
though I never—never can blot out the days of my shameful 
childhood, still 5 

“Tt was agreed those days were never again to be mentioned 
between us,” he interposed. ‘“ My dearest, why will you grieve 
yourself, and pain me by speaking of that past, dead and buried 
so long ago?” 

“T hoped it was, I thought it was!” she cried, “but oh, how 
foolish to suppose anything we have done ever can be buried! 
Even in this world,” she went on wildly, “there is a resurrection, 
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our sins rise again, not like ghosts, but alive, more alive than when 
first committed.” 

Her forced calmness was breaking down ; a little more, and she 
would lose all self-control. 

“Tell me what you mean,” Frank said as coolly as he could. 
“Tf we must part—though I can at present conceive of no reason 
which should part two who are so thoroughly one—at least, let 
me know the reason. You are a thief, you say,” with a forced 
laugh. “ What did you steal—the crown jewels?” 

“Tf I had, it might not have seemed so dreadful; mine was a 
poor mean theft—everything about me is poor and mean, I 
think. It was in the dusk of an evening in late spring after 
I came here first. Ah, how I recall it! I met a starved looking 
woman carrying a basket with a few primroses she had failed 
to sell, and I could not help looking at her—she was thinner even 
than I.” 

“My poor little love.” 

“Mrs. Childs had told me to get two ounces of beef,” she 
went on with a plaintive smile at the pettiness of the errand which 
had been fraught with such results, “from that large shop in 
Crutched Friars. It was not often we could afford to buy any- 
thing of the sort, but we sometimes dealt there for more humble 
fare.”. 

Frank clenched his hand tightly under the table. “And they 
knew me—they had come to know me because Mrs. Childs never 
went on an errand herself if she could avoid doing so.” 

“ Dear, get it over,” entreated her lover as though she had still 
been a child dallying over a nauseous dose of medicine. 

“There were a great many people waiting to be served, and I 
was so small and so poorly dressed that no one gave way for me 
to get to the counter, even in my turn. It was for that reason I 
pushed at last up to the top of the shop, where on a cross counter 
there were some parcels placed ready for the boy to take out. I 
remember what passed through my mind, that all these things 
were for somebody else, while we had nothing—they were not 
even in a hurry to serve me. I thought it was very hard. Mr. 
Brisco had taken me in, and he was forced to be content with a 
thin slice of meat as a treat. If I could only take a saveloy— 
perhaps he liked saveloys. Does it not sound absurd?” And 
Abigail burst into hysterical weeping. 

“Stop!” said the young man. “I want to hear no more—I will 
hear no more!” 

She put up her hand to hush his impatience. “To cut it all 
short,” she said, “I took what lay nearest to me, and slipped out 
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behind the backs of the customers with three parcels. I was 
glad when I got out into the street with them,” she went on. 
“T had no fear then, no remorse; instead, I felt jubilant. After a 
time I remembered I was without the beef, so I went to another 
shop and got it. After that I went home. 

“T let Mrs. Childs lay the cloth, place my purchase on a plate, 
leave the kettle, and go home. Then my turn came.. I pulled 
open the papers and found a pork pie, some brawn and sausages. 
I got a pan and cooked the sausages, I made the tea, and called 
Mr. Brisco. 

“ «Where did these things come from ?’ he asked, and his tone 
seemed so terrible to me that I shivered. 

“He looked about the table and asked again, ‘Child, do you 
know how these things came here ?’ 

“<T brought them in,’ I said. 

“Who gave them to you?’ 

“T was so frightened I could not answer. 

“* Abigail, he tried again. ‘Where did you get these 
things ?’ 

“T tried to speak. 

“<Stop a minute,’ he said; ‘ take time, tell me what you like, 
only do not tell mea lie. I never forgive a lie. It is to me the 
unpardonable sin.’ ” 

“God pardon him,” murmured the young man. 

“TI got it out somehow, trembling with fear. I had been so 
used to blows, I cringed expecting one; but he only looked at 
me and said, ‘So you're a thief.’ He sat still for a minute, and 
then told me to put on my hat. 

“That unloosed my tongue. If I had never spoken to him 
freely before, I spoke then. He could not get in a word—sobbing 
and crying, I prayed him not to send me away. I promised 
impossibilities. ‘Only let me stay,’ I entreated. ‘ Only—only— 
do not turn me out.’ 

“<*T do not intend to turn you out this time, he answered. ‘I 
will give you another chance. Dry your eyes, and put on your 
hat.’ 

“T put on my hat, but I could not cease crying. We went 
along the street side by side, the people looking at us as we 
passed. He took me straight to the shop and asked to see the 
master. We were shown into a little back room, and then Mr. 
Brisco told the man what I had done. ‘Of course you could send 
the child to prison,’ he said; ‘but I hope you will not do that. I 
will pay you for what she took, and promise for her that she will 
never be so wicked again.’ 

VOL. LXXV. T 
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“T can’t tell you, Frank, what I felt. If he had beaten me 
black and blue, I should not have suffered half so much as I did 
in hearing my sin told out loud. 

“The man thanked Mr. Brisco for being so honourable, and took 
the money, which seemed to me an enormous sum. 

“For days those things were always set out on the table, and 
then Mr. Brisco would say, ‘ They are paid for, so you may have 
a piece if you choose ;’ but I couldn't eat them, they would have 
choked me; my bit of dry bread seemed sweet by comparison— 
so at last they went bad and had to be thrown out. We had no 
butter or tea till the money was made up again. Mr. Brisco 
fared as poorly as I. It was then I began to try to be some help 
in the house. Mrs. Childs was ill, and Sophia would perhaps do 
one room and leave all the rest. I was useful and saved expense, 
and after a time I thought little about my theft, though Mr. 
Brisco made me go to the shop for whatever we wanted. 

It was not till I knew you the full shame and disgrace of what I 
had done began to haunt me. I told you everything but that, 
and I tried you know, and you would not hear me; and then I 
thought perhaps it did not matter so much, as nobody knew 
except the shop-keeper and Mr. Brisco, and they seemed to have 
forgotten. This morning, when Mrs. Jefiley spoke to me, I felt 
distracted. I was impudent, I think, to her, but walking along 
the street it seemed to me that I was branded, that ‘ thief’ 
must be written on my forehead,” and then Abigail broke down 
fairly, and covering her face with her hand wept softly. 

In an instant Frank ceased pacing the room and was beside 
her. “ Abigail,” he said— Abigail, my own, look at me: well, 
then listen to me. If you had committed all the sins in the 
Decalogue, you would be Abigail to me. Why will you harass 
yourself about this matter; what can it signify, poor child—poor 
little mite? Why dear, I love you, if that be possible, a thousand 
times better than I did before! Part—we will never part! I will 
take all your troubles on me—TI have now taken my resolution. 
Whenever Mr. Brisco returns, I will speak to him, and if he 
refuses you to me, as I think he will, we must marry without 
his consent.” 

* No—no, never,” she sobbed. 

“Yes, yes, yes,” he persisted. “I have waited too long 
already. My darling, talk to me, forgive me for having kept you 
in a false position, for ever inducing you to hold any secret from 
Mr. Brisco. He does not deserve such love as yours; but that 
cannot make my conduct right. If we have to be poor, we shall 
be poor together.” He knelt down beside her, and passing one 
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arm round her waist, tried with the other hand to raise her head ; 
but she kept it obstinately bent. 

“No,” she said, “I will never marry you—never bring shame 
upon you.” 

“Tam certain you will not do that,” he answered, and so by 
degrees—chiding, upbraiding her for distrust, Jaughing at her 
idea that he would ever give her up, reproaching himself for 
having been but a tardy lover, not worthy of winning such a wife 
—he managed to lay her tear-stained face on his breast, “ where 
I will give you leave to weep out your trouble,” he said tenderly, 
and so babbled on as foolish lovers do. 

It is a foolish, foolish lay they sing, but sweet. In all the 
world’s grand harmonies, there is nothing so musical as that 
simple song, of which, spite of its endless repetitions, its constant 
monotony, men and women never tire. To the lovers of to-day 
it is fresh as when first its tones rose and fell among the flowers 
of Eden, and it will be fresh still to generations yet unborn—when 
tongues that speak and ears that hear to-day, are dumb and deaf 
in death. 

And to Frank and Abigail it seemed so beautiful that the old 
house which kept silence to listen was transformed, while the 
music lasted, to a fairy palace, and they forgot the hardness of 
their own lives and the burdens they had to bear, forgot every- 
thing save their own supreme happiness, and the entrancing 
beauty of that strange melody. 

“T love you!—I love you!—I love you!” That was the begin- 
ing and end, the burden, the refrain, the solo, and the chorus. 
“Tlove you!” Simple words, yet containing all that makes life 
worth living, the whole wisdom and folly of existence. 

“T love you, Abigail!” he repeated for the hundredth time, 
and with eyes still soft and wet with tears, she answered, “I love 
you!” 

The girl had not quite closed the door when she led Frank into 
her room, and with the sound of the music made by themselves, 
thrilling their ears and satisfying their hearts, they remained 
unconscious that any auditor was present till they were startled 
by a voice which said: 


“So this is the sort of thing that goes on when I am from 
home !” 


“Yes, sir.” 

It was Frank who answered, though a clap of thunder would 
not have surprised him so much. 

Abigail’s lips formed the word “ No,” but she could not utter a 
sound. 


T 2 
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“ You are a disreputable scoundrei.” 

“That I am not,” replied Frank. 

“No man but a scoundrel would have taken advantage of such 
an opportunity to tempt a girl to compromise herself.” 

“ Abigail will never be compromised by me.” 

“T shall take care that sheis not. Leave my house this instant 
and never set foot in it again. To-morrow I shall lay the whole 
case before your employers.” 

“You must do exactly as you please about that.” 

“You are insolent.” 

“T do not mean tobe so. I only want you to hear what I have 
to say.” 

“T will hear nothing, sir. I have seen too much.” 

“ You have seen precisely what I meant you to know whenever 
you returned home. This is the first time I have spoken one 
word of love to Abigail under your roof, and having spoken it I 
determined at once to ask you for her. We want to marry— 
there is nothing dishonourable in that.” 

“Marry!” repeated Mr. Brisco scornfully. 

“Yes. I love Abigail, and she loves me. What better can we 
do than marry ?” 

“ Separate.” 

“Oh, no! we are not going to separate. We have known each 
other too long, and love each other too well to part.” 

“You have known each other an immense period no doubt— 
since last Christmas--quite a lifetime ; but, long or short, there 
must now be an end of it. Leave my house, and do not compel 
me to put you out.” 

“T will not leave your house till you answer my question. I 
want to marry Abigail. Will you give your consent? We are 
not strangers to one another. I have always meant to marry her, 
and I mean to marry her now. I am not rich, but I have enough 
to keep her. You may trust her tome. I will make her a geod 
and faithful husband— God helping me.” 

“You will not make her a husband of any sort, good, bad, or 
indifferent.” 

“ But why do you object ?” 

“Why? If for no other reason, for the underhand manner 
in which you have tried to engage a girl’s affections. There is 
nothing fair and honest about you, sir—because your master has an 
office here, you, his servant, availed yourself of the facilities offered 
to entangle this young woman into an engagement. You seize the 
occasion of my absence to sneak into my house without thinking 


or caring for the damage you may do to her reputation——” 
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“Tt was not his fault—I asked him,” faltered Abigail. 

“That only makes matters worse. There was a time when you 
would not have been so treacherous, not so risked your good name. 
As for you, sir, I decline to continue the argument further. May 
I beg you to relieve me of your presence ? ” 

“T cannot leave the matter in this state; whatever you may 
think, it is a serious one to me. It involves the happiness of my 
life. I tell you fairly, I am not going to give up Abigail. I 
would rather marry her with your consent—but I will marry her 
without if you refuse it.” 

“And how dare you, a stranger, talk of marrying the girl 
without my consent! She has known you at most but a few 
months A 

“She has known me for years,” interrupted Frank. 

“Every sentence you utter makes your conduct worse. You 
have taught her deception, aided and abetted her in acting a lie. 
You would steal her away from one who has stood her friend— 
out of a house, where, till she saw you, she was at least safe. 
Who are you, sir?” went on the old man, lashing himself up 
into a fury,—“ who are you that you should ask me for a girl 
immeasurably your superior, and propose to marry her on the 
wretched pittance you are not certain to receive for more than a 
week at any time?” 

“ As for that,” retorted Frank, “ my pittance cannot be much 
less than you have expected her to live on here, and for the rest, 
who am I?—I think you put it in that way.” 

“ Yes, I did.” 

“Tam your son!” 

Mr. Brisco paused for one second before he said, “ It is false!” 

“Tt is true. I had not intended to tell you, now, or in this 
way; but it is true.” 

“Frank Scott is not my son,” and Mr. Brisco laughed scorn- 
fully. 

“Ralph Francis Brisco is—and I am he!” 

There was a pause, during which his father looked at him 
fixedly; then he tottered to a seat in silence. “Are you indeed 
my son,” he said at last, “my son who left me so long ago?” 

Frank, moved by some subtle impulse, without answering in 
words, stretched out his hand, which the old man clasped. 

They were alone. Abigail had slipped away out of the room, 
up the staircase through the darkness, to her own narrow 
chamber. The woman had finished all charing and departed ; 
in the old house there reigned a stillness like unto death. And 
so the night crept on apace, and Abigail, sitting beside her bed, 
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watched and listened, and thought of the vigils she had kept 
under the starlight—under the moonlight—in the winter black- 
ness—watching the summer dawn. 


Cuarter XXXI. 


FRANK’S CONFESSION. 


No days Abigail could remember had ever passed so heavily in 
the old house as the fifteen which followed after that night. 
Just at first in the presence of his son, Mr. Brisco expanded, as a 
plant after languishing in the chilly March winds will revive 
under the watery gleams of April sunshine, but it was the revival 
preceding decay. 

The old root could put forth no fresh green suckers. The 
damp and the cold of a starved youth and struggling manhood 
had well-nigh killed all life worth having. He said to himself, 
“ After a night of sorrow, joy has come to me with the morning 
—I will enjoy!” But lo! the power of enjoyment was gone. 

Whatever bitterness there might have been in Frank’s heart 
towards his father—and at one time it was full of bitterness— 
died away as he came to understand no real happiness could 
ever now be his. 

He had placed himself out of sympathy with his kind, and it 
was impossible again to rivet the link rudely snapped so many a 
year agone. He seemed to desire his son’s company always, 
never to be easy when Frank was out of his sight. Yet he had 
little to say to him when they were together. The chain of 
silence himself had forged bound him with iron fetters. 

Even had he wished to talk, which is problematical, he lacked 
the power. He had for years lived so entirely with himself, to 
himself, that all the delicate feelers most men put out towards 
their fellows were withered. He had lost touch with humanity. 
He had grown to care for nothing, think of nothing, but himself, 
and the one purpose on which his heart was set. 

He asked no details of the events which had filled his son’s life 
since they parted. Ralph had returned, and he cared for nothing 
further. The hunger a parent usually feels to learn all a child 
has seen, suffered, enjoyed, felt, striven for, gained, lost during 
absence, was unknown to him. For father and son the past held 
no common memory save that of pain. The present was now to 
Mr. Brisco no more than the present had been for years—a means 
to an end, a step in a journey. 

Association with him was weary work. Nothing but the 
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conviction that his father could not be regarded as sane, that the 
monomania of his life had affected his reason, could have induced 
Frank to bear the burden which was put upon him, as uncom- 
plainingly even as he did. 

“TI meant to do great things when I came back to England,” 
he said to Abigail. ‘In imagination I planted good seed enough 
to ensure a splendid crop; but first one green shoot and then 
another has been damped off, and there is nothing left for me to do 
but keep my temper with a most trying and wrong-headed old 
man. When I landed I was full of repentance, full of forgiveness, 
anxious to make amends; and the end of it all is I find my father 
does not care for my repentance, or want my forgiveness, and 
only desires that I should help him to carry out some crazy 
scheme which can never do good to any one.” 

Abigail did not answer for a moment. In her lover’s new- 
found content that their engagement need no longer remain a 
secret he had failed to notice the great change that had taken 
place in her. 

“What is the scheme ?” she asked at length. 

“So far as 1 can make out, to revive in our own persons the 
glories that once hung around the Briscos and Granthams.” 

“Oh!” said Abigail. 

“Why should we trouble ourselves about a family-tree which 
has long cut off our branch?” went on Frank, “if we really ever 
were part of it. I do not like to tell my father so, but [ cer- 
tainly have no intention of devoting my life to grafting it on 
again.” 

“Why did you not let your father know, years ago, that you 
were living?” asked the girl, making no comment on this state- 
ment. 

Frank took a few turns up and down the room. “I always 
knew,” he said, stopping suddenly, “ that it would be hard to tell 
you about my past life.” 

“Don’t tell me about your past life then.” The voice was the 
voice of Abigail, but the tone one to which he had till lately been 
unaccustomed. 

“TI must speak of it, if you are to understand why I kept 
silence so long. And at all events, I should have to make my 
confession before we marry.” 

Good or bad, Abigail uttered no word. She did not blush, she 
did not smile. She only went on with that eternal seam, into 
which she always appeared to be sewing a portion of her own 
existence. 

“When I left home,” Frank began—“ as you now know I did 
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leave home—I went straight to a certain Uncle Jack, of whom 
my old nurse had always spoken as but a little lower than the 
angels. He was going abroad the next day, and he took me with 
him, out of spite I am sure to my father, whom he hated. I had 
never liked my father, and I grew to hate him too. I looked 
upon him almost as my mother’s murderer; my nurse always 
represented him as such E 

“Was your mother’s name ‘ Faith’? ” asked Abigail. 

“ Yes.” 

“T see—go on.” 

“With my uncle I led what I thought at first a delightful life. 
He left me at liberty to do what I pleased. I had money always 
in my pocket. We went from place to place—he seemed to have 
friends in all towns, and his friends were good to me. After the 
strict discipline, the stinted food, the utter absence of amusement 
or even cheerfulness in my early home, you may judge how 
pleasant an existence of this sort seemed. I learned no lessons ; 
I knew no restraint, and I grew up——” 

Abigail raised her eyes and looked at him. 

“T cannot tell exactly when or how it was that I began 
to doubt whether the life we were leading was all it should be. 
I remember one day at Baden, a kindly-looking grey-haired 
gentleman, when leaving the Conversationshaus, happened to 
draw a letter out with his handkerchief. He did not notice that 
it fell to the ground, but I did, and ran after him with it. He 
seemed pleased, and talked to me for a little, walking by my side. 

“ As we passed through the gates we met my uncle in company 
with a friend of his. He stopped, and would have spoken, but 
the gentleman only bowed stiffly and walked on, saying to me, 
‘ Good-bye, my lad,’ in a tone I could not then understand. 

“Old fool!’ cried my uncle, looking after him. I could not 
tell you why that little scene impressed me so much. I never 
think of the roses and syringas of Baden, or in memory hear 
again the babble of its clear stream, but I seem to see the 
sadness in that old gentleman’s eyes as he turned away. I 
wondered then why he would not stop to speak to my uncle, 
and why my uncle called him old fool. I know now. 

“We went from Baden to Homburg, and it was there we met 
a man who changed my life. He was a great favourite with my 
uncle, and some other persons who were staying at the hotel. 
They always spoke of him as Charley. I had heard about him 
long before I saw him.” 

Frank stopped for a moment, then went on: “ He was about 
the middle height, slight, languid, womanly-looking, not much 
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above thirty, with a saint-like expression, and the softest voice 
I ever heard.” 

Again Frank stopped. 

“ Appearances are deceitful. When I came to know more of 
him, I knew they did not lie who said he was the greatest 
drunkard, gambler, profligate in Europe. 

“There was not much good in him. It was at his instigation 
I threw my first stake on a gaming table; yet he nursed me 
through an attack of pleurisy, and remonstrated with my uncle 
about the way he was bringing me up—‘ Poor little beggar, send 
him to school,’ he said. 

“* We'll do better than that,’ cried my uncle, ‘ we'll make a 
man of him, won’t we, Frank?’ and then they all laughed, and 
like a simpleton, I said ‘ Yes,’ and laughed too. 

“My new friend took me in hand, however, and by fits and 
starts taught me pretty nearly all I know; sometimes talked 
to me about better things than dice and drink—made me think 
as I had never thought in my life before ; and then we parted. 

“T do not like to recall the time that elapsed before we met 
again. I was young in years, but I grew to be a man long before 
my time. I got to know my uncle to be devoid of honour, or 
even common honesty. He had runs of good luck, and then we 
feasted. He had runs of ill luck, and then, if he could not 
wheedle an innkeeper or swindle some one, we pretty nearly 
starved. I gambled on my own account, and, as fortune generally 
favours the young, was often successful—then my money was 
taken from me, and after he had spent it, my uncle would sit 
and lament that he saw me, reproach me because I was my 
father’s son, and speak of him in the vilest terms. At times 
like these I marvelled whether my father might not have been 
right in his estimate of his wife’s family—nay, as I grew older 
I bethought me she might not have been exactly the wife for 
him.” 

Frank paused. Abigail's work had dropped into her lap, but 
she did not look up or speak. The story was not what she had 
expected. Evidently it did not please her. 

“We were rather in a ‘tight place,’ ” went on the young man, 
“ when we came across Scott—that was Charley’s surname—again. 
He seemed to bring back luck with him. Once more gold chinked, 
and champagne foamed, and landlords were obsequious, and we 
seemed to have got the wind on our backs at last. This continued 
for some time. I used to go to the Kwrsaal as regularly as my 
elders. I was as confirmed a gambler as though I had been fifty. 
My uncle went away for a while suddenly, but that made no 
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difference to me. I stopped on at the hotel with the rest, and 
lived, in all respects, very much as they did. You see I don’t 
spare myself, Abigail; I told you I had been a ‘ bad boy.’” 

“T remember,” said she. Yes, she remembered well. 

“One night luck went against me; I lost every sixpence I had 
gained, every sixpence I possessed. The same thing had happened 
to me before, and I did not fret much about it. Scott, on the 
contrary, rose a winner. I don’t know how much he carried 
away, but something considerable. Letters awaited him at the 
hotel. He read them, and went to his room. I did not see him 
again till the next day. When we met it was late in the after- 
noon, and he was strolling through the gardens attached to the 
inn. ‘Hi, Frank, I want to speak to you,’ he cried. 

“TI went up to him, and he laid his hand on my shoulder. 

“«You are going straight to the Devil, my lad,’ he said. I 
thought at first he had been drinking, but he was quite sober, 
and very pale. ‘I have made up my mind to save you, if you 
will be saved, he proceeded. ‘This is a letter to an old fellow 
who would like to serve me. I did him a good turn once—one of 
the few I ever did—I have told him you are a relation of mine, 
that your name is Francis Scott; that you have fallen among 
bad companions, and into evil courses, but that you want to 
reform. He will put you in the way of earning your bread 
honestly. Here is money enough to take you to him; now pack 
up your things and go.’ 

“* Why should I go?’ I asked. 

“<*T have told you; because, if you are to escape the Devil, 
you must flee from him.’ 

“T fell a-trembling ; there was something in his manner more 
than in his words I could not understand. 

“But my uncle?’ I managed to get out. 

“<*You will never see him again,’ he said. ‘He has at last 
done that which will give him a home for life quite free from 
anxiety as to ways and means. You are well out of that 
connection—cut it—forget us all; there is not much to choose 
among the lot. Good-bye; if we ever meet, I shall have cast 
my skin and become clean as a new-born babe. ‘Till then, fare- 
well. God be with you.’” 

Once more Frank paused. 

“Have you ever met again?” she asked. It was a woman's 
question, and a natural one, but she did not receive a direct 
answer. Instead, the young man resumed his narrative : 

“T went upstairs and packed my few possessions. A vagabond 
life such as we had led does not tend to the purchase of useless 
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trifles, and I owned as small a wardrobe as it is possible to 
imagine. When I finished there were still a couple of hours 
to get through before the diligence left. The thought of the 
Kursaal came into my mind. We had always killed time there, 
always looked upon it as our home. I knew well enough Scott 
had not meant me to go there again, but what harm could there 
be in looking on, or even trying my own chance once more? I 
again counted the money he had given me. There was more than 
I should require for my journey, and 4 

“You went to the Kursaal?” interrupted Abigail. It would 
be hard to say whether her tone was most full of contempt or 
pity. She was young—had she been older, pity might have 
predominated. 

“T went,” said Frank. “ You see, I am not glossing over my 
sin. My God, with such an end to my story, how could I?” 

“You lost, I suppose, what Mr. Scott gave you?” suggested 
Abigail in a judicial manner. 

Again the young man refused her information, and proceeded 
with his narrative in his own fashion : 

“When I got to the Kursaal, Scott was already there, so 
absorbed in his game that at first he did not see me. I did not 
stake much at a time, but I continued staking till I had lost all I 
took into the accursed place. I had reserved money for my fare, 
except for that I was penniless! I walked out of the Kursaal too 
heavy at heart to hurl an imprecation at it, and strolled on 
some few steps with my hands inempty pockets. I had not gone 
far before some one touched my arm. It was Scott. 

“So you could not refrain, my boy,’ he said with a ghastly 
smile, which will haunt me to my dying day. ‘ How do you feel 
now ?? 

“Tcould not answer. I felt such an agony of shame that 
speech was denied me to express it. 

“* Have you lost all ?’ he asked. 

“T told him it was not quite so bad as that. 

“<'Thank Heaven,’ he cried, ‘you may be saved yet, and then 
like a person tired out, he sank on a bench—one of many which 
lined the path. 

“¢T have no more money to give you,’ he said. ‘I have heen 
cleaned out; but you will leave here to-night, won’t you ?’ 

“T said I would. 

“Go on to the hotel,’ he answered, ‘don’t wait for me. I will 
sit here a while. Good-bye—let this evening be a lesson to you.’ 

“He wrung my hand. I don’t know what I said, but I know 
there were tears in my eyes when we parted. 
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“With a heavy heart I walked on—head bent down, heart full, 
as you may guess. He had been the one man I ever met who 
attracted and fascinated me, and I was going away in disgrace— 
condemned by my own act. It was a calm evening, calm and 
still—an evening when all nature seemed at peace. It was so 
still, one could hear a leaf dropping. Suddenly I heard a pistol- 
shot. I did not know where the sound came from. I did not 
know why I looked round. People were running—but I ran 
fleeter than all. Without knowledge I seemed to grasp what 
had happened. On the bench as I had left him—with his saint- 
like face turned up to heaven, where God grant he found merey— 
Charley Scott lay back dead. The battle had gone against him, 
as such battles always do, and-——” 

“Do not go on,” said Abigail, and for a few minutes there 
ensued utter silence. 

When Frank broke it, he took up the story of his life later 
on. 
“T meant,” he said, “to stop with the friend I had found till 
I made enough money to be able to say to my father, ‘I want 
nothing from you’—but he died before I could put by much, and as 
it did not seem that in Germany I was likely greatly to improve 
my position, I resolved to come to London. I was poor enough then 
and I did not feel inclined to present myself a pauper to a parent 
who had always prophesied I would come to no good. I heard he 
was badly off, and I sent him a few pounds I could ill spare, 
anonymously, giving him an address to which he could acknow- 
ledge that he had received the money safely. When I called to 
see if there were a letter, and found one waiting, I could not tell 
you what I felt. I opened it, and what do you suppose I 
found ?” 

“The money returned, no doubt.” 

“With G. Brisco’s compliments, and begs to inform Mr. 

that he is not a beggar.’ He could not know, of course, 
who had sent the order, but somehow it affected me like a slap in 
the face.” 

“But Frank, you can’t blame him. I should not care to take 
money if I did not know where it came from, and perhaps not 
then.” 

“But you would refuse it civilly ?” 

“JT might,” said Abigail, but she said it doubtfully. 

“ Atall events that experience held me back. The whole thing 
was so like my father. Time and absence had somewhat 
softened my feeling towards him, and it was a shock to me to 
find time had not altered his character. Then I got acquainted 
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with you. I tried to do so that I might learn more of him; and 
then—and then you know the rest.” 

“No—I don’t,” said Abigail. “I cannot imagine why you 
refused to tell your father that you cared for me.” 

“ Because I felt sure it would be worse than useless to tell him. 
I knew you were necessary to him. I knew his poverty was all 
asham. From the time I learned the amount of rent he paid for 
this house and the money he must be clearing out of it, I felt 
pretty certain he was saving, and I thought it not improbable he 
might be saving for you.” 

“You must now be tolerably well satisfied that you were mis- 
taken,” said the girl drily. 

“No; recent events do not prove that my former conjecture 
was wrong.” 

“And what is your present idea?” asked Abigail, laying her 
hand on the table, and looking up at Frank as she asked the 
question. 

“T think Iam not going to trouble myself much in forming 
any more conjectures on the subject. What I mean to do, is 
marry you as soon as possible, with my father’s consent if he will 
give it, without it should he refuse.” 

“No,” she declared, “no; Iam very poor, but ———” What she 
might have been going to add was interrupted by a tap at the door. 

“Any admittance?” asked Mr. Katzen, coming in with out- 
stretched hand and smiling face. “Strictly on business; ashamed 
to interrupt so pleasant a téte-a-téte, but Mr. Brisco desires the 
presence of a certain young gentleman. I am so glad to make 
your acquaintance in a new character; I always felt you did not 
fit the old.” 

“Thank you,” said Frank coldly, then turning to Abigail, 
added, “I shall see you again.” 

“Oh! yes, you will see her again,” exclaimed Mr. Katzen, 
laughing. ‘“ Don’t look so savage, dear boy; it is I, not you, who 
have the right to frown, yet I refrain from asserting it.” 

“If every one prospered as you do, Mr. Katzen,” remarked 
Frank, “there ought not to be much frowning in the world.” 

“And yet even I have my little cross. There she sits as 
demure as though she had never broken a heart—never split 
mine right in two. Ah! Abigail, cruel Abigail. But my friend 
Mr. Brisco waits, and I shrewdly suspect if you do not go to him, 
he will come to you.” 

“It is very probable,” said Frank, and he sat down. 

“Tf you are whistling for a storm, I think you will have one,” 
observed Mr. Katzen. 
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“ As your father has sent for you——” began Abigail. 

“Believe me, you would do wisely to attend to his summons,” 
added the Consul. 

Reluctantly Frank rose and left theroom. Mr. Katzen followed 
him with his eyes. 

“Tt is a whole fortnight that I have not seen you,” he said, 
when they were alone, “and so far as I can judge much has 
happened in the time.” 

“But little has happened here,” returned Abigail. 

“The return of the prodigal—do you call that little ?” 

“The prodigal returned long ago.” 

“But ‘incognito’ my dear. ‘Unknown,’ a prodigal might just 
as well stay away.” 

“So he might,” agreed the girl. 

“T long to hear all particulars. Did the father fall on his neck 
and weep?” 

“No.” 

“ At least he killed the fatted calf?” 

“ No.” 

“Perhaps it was best, for so small a household a whole calf 
would have left too much cold veal.” 

“ Far too much.” 

“That is right, sweet Abigail, laugh—it is long since I have 
seen you laugh. Great happiness has made you grave. Well, 
and when the repentant sinner revealed himself, were you very 
merry ?” 

“ Certainly not merry.” 

“Sad, no doubt. We know you English do take your pleasure 
so. How pleased you must all have felt! Your gain of course is 
my loss, but there, no one can gain unless some one loses—'tis 
strange, but true. And in the son you can see the father’s face, 
though I really think he is not so good-looking as his dad. In 
an austere sort of way, Mr. Brisco, when young, must have been 
almost handsome. As yet, Frank the beloved is not handsome, 
but every eye makes its own beauty, and I doubt not our prodigal 
seems beautiful to you.” 

“ Naturally,” agreed Abigail. 

“ And though in feature he does not resemble his good papa, 
he is a facsimile of him in mind. As you so well understand 
the old man, you will have no trouble in fathoming the young 
one. How charming to repeat during the remaining term of 
your natural life the experience of the last—how many years? Se- 
cretive, self-contained, reserved, self-sufficient, Mr. Ralph Francis 
in his own person unites every quality calculated to ensure the 
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happiness of domestic life. What a fortunate girl to have found 
such a lover!” 

“What a fortunate girl to possess such a friend, rather.” 

“T want to be your friend. I was a friend before I became 
your devoted lover ; I would fain be a friend again as you won't 
let me be your lover. And yet, after all, I think you had better 
reconsider matters. You would have a brighter and easier life 
with me than you will ever have with the son of G. Brisco. ‘The 
fathers have eaten a sour grape, and the children’s teeth are set 
on edge.’ Of course it is not the child’s fault that the father 
would eat that which he ought not, but I fear it will be your 
misfortune. Moreover, the papa does not wish the son to marry 
you, and 5 

“ How do you know that?” interrupted Abigail. 

“T know it because the dear papa told me so just now. His 
words are still warm in my ears. He said, ‘ Frank shall not marry 
Abigail—she is no fit wife for him.’” 

With all her self-command, Abigail winced a little. She had 
known what was in Mr. Brisco’s mind, but it seemed worse to 
hear it spoken. 

“That seems strange if true,” she replied, quoting Mr. Katzen’s 
own words with a difference, “because Mr. Brisco refused to let 
me marry Frank.” 

“That was before Frank claimed to be his long-lost son. I am 
quite correct. My knowledge of your father-in-law who-is-not- 
to-be-with-his-good-will, may be regarded as exhaustive. To quote 
the excellent Jack Jefiley, ‘I might have been down him with a 
light.’ I have seen into all the dark corners ; and to speak frankly, 
there is little else about him except dark corners containing 
nothing worth having. You have lived all this time in the same 
house with our grim friend upstairs, and fail to see that the twist 
in his mind is as easily followed as the twist in a corkscrew. 
Because after a fashion you belonged to him, you were too good for a 
nameless stranger ; when he found through the nameless stranger’s 
veins his own blood was flowing—I speak metaphorically, because 
I believe his blood is only water—he at once found out Francis 
was too good for you. If you like to contradict my statement, 
do so, but the contradiction will not make the statement of less 
value.” 

“Was it to say all this you came here to-day ?” 

“All this and more. You do not know, but I do, that these 
people will stunt and kill that sweet young life. Better take 
your Karl with whom you have laughed and been merry, than 
cast in your lot with a young prig who as he gets older will 
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develope an even deeper depth of unsociableness than his darling 
papa. Fancy always being with the Briscos in life and in 
death.” 

“Fancy always being with Mr. Karl Katzen——” 

“Ah! that is better far to think of ——” 

“Who has already paid me a too lengthy visit . 

“ And who will come again, charming Abigail.” 

“T fear so, but at least you will go now?” 

“T will, inexorable one, and give you the chance of exchanging 
a few words with Ralph Francis. Adieu. May your thoughts be 
happy.” 

“At least you can carry away the conviction that you have 
striven to make them so.” 

“T will not stay, lest you undo the effect of so amiable a 
speech. Farewell—farewell.” 








